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q . = What is International Law? 


OO many people assume, centemte without giving any 
serious thought to its character or its history, that 
international law is and always -has been a sham. 
Others seem to think that it is a force with an inherent 
Fatrigth of its own, and that if only we had the sense to set the 
__ lawyers to work to draft a comprehensive code for the nations 
_ we might live together in peace and all would be well with the 
rg This seems a fair summary by Brierly* of two wide- 
ad attitudes towards international law. And he goes on to say 
tt, while it is not easy to decide which of these two groups does 
more harm, they have one thing in common: a belief that 
ternational Taw is a subject on which anyone can form an 
nion intuitively, by using what we sometimes miscall our 
mmon sense, and without taking the trouble to inquire first of 
at the facts about it may really be’, 
at are the facts about international law? First, international 
‘not, as the layman often supposes it to be, a sort of 
proposal; something thought up by university professors 
studies. On the contrary, it is a living, working system of 
, universally accepted, founded indeed in the actual 
DEMEY: and about as old as the modern state system 
sign-Office of any developed country has a staff 
jose sole, daily occupation is to advise upon 
ns of international law as they arise. In the 
here there are perhaps three or four sets 
a considerable part of the work is in the field 
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== R. Y. JENNINGS asks ‘Is it any use?’ 


of international law. Professors may well spend their time over 
something that exists only in their imagination or hopes: 
barristers and overworked civil servants emphatically not. 

-What sort of questions are they which thus daily occupy the 
legal advisers of governments? Many of them will be questions 
about the interpretation and application of treaties; for the major 
part of modern international law is treaty law. To the layman 
the mention of treaties may bring to mind the precarious political 
arrangements we have read about in the history books and a 
recollection that the important treaty was once called ‘a scrap 
of paper’. For with international law, as with all law, it is the 
breaches of it that command popular attention: what Brierly 
called ‘ our inveterate habit of confusing the pathology of law with 
the law itself, and imagining that we can understand the nature of 
law by giving our chief attention to the occasions of its violation, 
instead of to its operation as an order which we normally observe 
in our lives’. After all, he says, even criminals observe the law 
far more often than they break it. And in truth, the many 
hundreds of treaties that the layman hardly hears about, and which 
are almost uniformly observed, are the very stuff of the normal, 
routine relations between states. 

What do they deal with? Let us glance at some of the topics 
covered in a few of the sixty-one treaties found in the last, 1958, 
volume of treaties to which this country is a party. There we 
find treaties dealing, amongst many other topics, with questions 
such as these: social security, copyright and patents, peaceful 


ae in International Law and Other Papers by the late LO Leslie et (Oxford University Press, 1958, £2 10s.) 
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cations, Gcutee and dimtibe of certain 


CES, 
carriage of goods by rail and by road, and so on. These are not 
questions of high policy between governments; it is bread-and- 


butter stuff, directly affecting the kind of law that the man in 
the street may himself come up against. And in these questions, 
and hundreds like them into which international law nowadays 


enters, states do normally use the processes of law to settle their 


differences; they can and do assume. as a matter of course that 
treaties agreed to will be kept and the generally accepted rules 
of international law obeyed. Indeed, if these assumptions could 
not safely be made, the daily business of conducting foreign 
_ relations would in every country quickly grind to a standstill. 
You may say: ‘ This is all very well. I am willing to believe 
that such matters shall we say as international air services or the 
international postal service require legal regulation and that this 


business keeps a certain number of international lawyers occupied. - 


But what does international law have to say on the really big 
issues of high policy and power politics? And what happens if 
a big sowie’ chooses to defy it? ’ 


‘Reserved Domain’ of the State’s Diseretion 
Obviously, the layman is right in his suspicion that in this 
regard international law has not always been all that it might 
have been, to say the least. But the trouble is not exactly where 
he supposes it to be; and it is important to get our facts right. 
For many people, I imagine, suppose that international law has 
always had plenty to say about these big issues but that nobody, 


alas, has ever taken much notice of it,except perhaps where it - 
happened to suit his book. But in fact the position is quite the — 


reverse. Traditional international law had only one thing to say 
about all these big issues, and that was that it had nothing to say 
about them because they all belonged to the ‘reserved domain’, 
as it was called, of the sovereign state’s own discretion. In these 


matters traditional international law itself spoke the language of — 


state sovereignty verbatim. 

So questions like immigration, economic or financial policies, 
tariffs, armaments, forms of government, alliances, control of 
raw materials, treatment of nationals and national minorities—all 
these and much else belonged to this ‘ reserved domain ’—where 
international law entered not in except to confirm its own 
irrelevance. This reserved domain included the right to war 


itself: for war was ‘no illegality’, whatever its motive or purpose.. 
The law did not question but simply accepted the right of any 


state to wage war for any reason and to impose its will by force 
upon other states. The so-called laws of war were intended merely 


to keep the methods and instruments of war within some sort of 


bounds and to keep a nice balance between the commercial 
interests of belligerent and neutral. Thus, as Brierly neatly pe it, 
writing about the state of the law in 1928: ~ 


It is, however, an error to imagine that international law 
is not in fact regularly observed, Breaches occur of the so-called 


laws of war, but in time of peace any comparison between the 
regularity of the observance of international law and of internal 
- law would probably be favourable to the former. This is not the 


view of an optimist, because the regular observance of the 
international law of peace is explained only too easily; it is 
generally observed largely because there is little temptation to 
violate it, because its yoke lies easily—too easily—on the states. 


Such, then, was the position under what I have called the. 
_ traditional law of nations; it was regularly observed by states 


~ but that was hardly surprising as it occupied a subordinate place 
- in international relations; it was ‘a convenient means of | settling 


disputes of minor importance or of facilitating the routine of 


international business’. But we must now add that there have 
been great changes in the last few decades and especially since 
the close of the last war: changes which affect the whole nature 
and function of international law. To begin with, the content 
of the law has developed out of all recognition in scope, in- degree 


of elaboration, and in sheer bulk. Indeed it has ceased to be 


merely a law between sovereign states. More and more it reaches - 
down to what Dr. Jenks aptly calls the ‘ cross-frontier relation- 
ships’ of organizations, of corporate bodies and of individuals. 


_the ‘mere literary instrument as Sir Henry ae called 


Aleedy ae with a- 
national law has become RicAble: . Lae ia 


seventy years ago. y nee) Sipe! tae 
Powerful. Gragnizeionie La 
Moreover, tc great bres in the system ciecsstens a the aS 
failure to provide a legal regime governing the use of force in — 
international relations has been healed by the Charter of the 
United Nations which sets legal limits to the use of force by 
states. And, perhaps most important of all, in place of the com- _ 
pletely decentralized per oe of a ene SEO7 


at state level of all kinds; many af hem powerful, ‘too, like the 
European Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the International Labour Office, the 


International Monetary Fund, and so on. Many of these deal 


with just-such matters as even a short time ago were accepted as 
being well within the reserved domain of individual state compe- 
tence. And finally, in the United Nations itself, with all its short- 
comings, we have, for the first time in international relations, 
an international political organization which, with its eighty-two 
member states, is well-nigh universal: a fact of great political 
as well as legal significance. cae 

This development of international organization in recent years 
tends to be stressed, for it was the lack of it that was the 
principal weakness of traditional international law. As Brierly 
said: ‘The real difference between international law and state 
law in respect | of enforcement lies not in any principle but in~ 
organization’. Later, he elaborated this thought: ‘Law iis not 
a kind of cement with an inherent strength of its own’. The 
strength of an internal system of law, he said, op in the fact 
that it did not stand alone but was 

Just one element in a much wider system - of sana sacl 
organization; because, in a word, it is a part, but not the whole, 
of what we call government, I do not mean to suggest by this 


~ analogy that the progress of international law must wait for the 


establishment of an international government; that would indeed — 

be a counsel of despair. But I do suggest that it cannot advance — 

much beyond its present useful but modest role unless we can 

find internationally what I may call a substitute for government, —— 

by which I mean the creation of institutions which will enable 

the manifold functions of government, with whatever adaptations — ae 

are necessary—and they will certainly be Rgheage ty oo be 

performed internationally. 

But today we may safely say ‘that this requirement is being i 
fulfilled and that international law is indeed advancing along 
exactly these lines forecast by Brierly in 1944. This is not to say 
that the forces of legal isolationism and reaction are by any 
means spent. The idea of the ‘reserved domain’ of sovereignty pe 
is still active in the form of a plea that a matter is one of 
* domestic jurisdiction ’: a dangerous. Scabcievand: for there is Bes 
indeed little that_is not vithin the domestic jurisdiction; but Te” +: 
does not at all follow that. it is without international jurisdiction. ern, 
It is interesting to note that Brierly recognized the dangers of this 
notion when it first appeared in the early days of the League 0 
Nations, when he called it * a new fetish, ‘about which, hoges 


Compulsory durisdiciews Soya y es 
There is another way in'which the dexshapaners BS international - ore 
law is lagging badly; I mean. ‘the difficulty of achieving a reason- 
ably large field of compulsory" jurisdiction. for the International i 
Court of Justice at The Hague. It is not merely that com pi 
jurisdiction i is desirable for the disposing of disputes, thoug 
is certainly true; but there is also the fact that a law wi 
is only irregularly applied by ‘courts tends to be 
law. Legal rules have to be s ated: in general term 
‘to which ‘they have to be applied are ae i 


> (conga on page 14)". 
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His Majesty King Hussein of Jordan 


on his Life and Aims 


An 


John Freeman: Your Majesty, you have occupied the throne 
of Jordan for about seven and a half years now, and I would like 
to ask you, out of the experience that you have had in doing that, 
what you feel are the qualities or the particular quality which 
is most important for success as 
a king. 

King Hussein: As far as I 
am concerned, and following this 
period in which I have been 
privileged to serve the people of 
Jordan, I feel that the most im- 
portant thing is always to under- 
stand that I am not any better 
than anyone else and to try 
always to better myself and to 
try to live with the people, 
understand their problems, to be 
able to serve them, 

Freeman: May I ask you 
then, what sort of king do you 
seek to be—that is to say, are 
you a constitutional monarch? 
I’m sure you are not a tyrant? 
Are you a figurehead? What 
kind of king are you? 

King Hussein: Jordan is a 
constitutional monarchy, but I 
would like to feel, or I am try- 
ing to be, what you might call a head of a family, We live as one 
family in Jordan, and there isn’t a great barrier that sometimes 
exists between the king and the people. 

Freeman: You have of course travelled extensively and you 
know, for instance, what the relation of the monarch in this 
country is with the people; and constitutional monarchy here 
means that the monarch in person hardly ever initiates policy. 
But you, I think, in Jordan do initiate policy and you are really 
the leader of your people. 

King Hussein: To a certain extent that is true, but I try 
to work in close co-operation with the officials in my country and 


King Hussein with John Freeman in the programme 


interview with JOHN FREEMAN in 


H.M. King Hussein of Jordan photographed before his interview on 
January 1 in the B.B.C. programme ‘ Face to Face’ 


B.B.C.. Television 


with the people, and try to guide them as opposed to trying to 
force a particular line or policy on them. 

Freeman: Would you say that Jordan is as yet a full 
democracy?” 


King Hussein: Jordan is a 
democracy and we are very 
proud of that. 

Freeman: But perhaps there 
is further progress still, that you 
would like to make before you 
feel satisfied that democracy is 
complete; or do you think you’ve 
gone as far as you can? 

King Hussein: No, I think 
we are progressing all the time, 
and we still have a long way 
ahead of us. However, we are 
learning; and we are trying to 
improve ourselves and our sys- 
tem of government all the time. 

Freeman: Would you feel 
that when democracy is com- 
plete in Jordan, then the figure 
of the monarch becomes a mere 
figurehead ? 

King Hussein: I suppose 
that this would be the normal 
course of events. 

Freeman: That would perhaps be so at any rate in Western 
Europe, and I am anxious to get you to tell me whether the same 
consideration would apply in an Arab country: or do Arabs 
have some particular need for kings? 

King Hussein: I think a king at times symbolizes the con- 
tinuity and progress of a nation, and I believe that with us we 
have to take things step by step and it is not easy to copy a 
certain system of government completely and expect it to work 
properly. So I am sure that with time we will develop to a 
point where a.king is a symbol of a country and everything 
runs by itself. 

Freeman: But in the meantime, you really believe 
in the importance of your job? 

King Hussein: I feel that it is important; I hope 
that it is important; and it certainly is a wonderful 
opportunity to work and to serve. 

Freeman: Although comparatively young, you 
are quite serious in feeling yourself to be in some 
sense the father of your people? 

King Hussein: Yes, I think it’s a great responsi- 
bility. I feel that. I have felt it all the time. 

Freeman: Would this view be one which is more 
or less acceptable to the younger generation of, let us 
say, nationalist politicians in your country? 

King Hussein: I think it is. 

Freeman: Could I put the question perhaps a 
little differently? How far are the young nationalists 
in Jordan permeated with communism and with ideas 
that are anti-monarchy? 

King Hussein: I believe there was a stage some 
years back where we passed through a rather difficult 
experience, and where I thought and felt that it was 
best for myself and my country to pass through a 
phase—or a test, let us say—through which leftist 
elements (or elements that when they are out of power 


fee vclaigy to be able to do very much h for 


country) could be in a position of oe : 
had things right up to a point whe 
nearly threatened, and then a complete 


exists in Jordan to any extent that would be worrying to myself 
or anyone else. We are really one nation, one country. 
Freeman: In other words, you allowed what you enisidered 
the more hotheaded politicians to have the chance of seeing what 
responsibility and power was like, and you think the country has 


learned something of a lesson from that? 


‘King Hussein: I think yes, that is true. We have all learnt 
a bit of a lesson from that. 


Freeman: I would like to ask you some strictly personal © 


questions. Going right back to your childhood, did.you always 
expect to be king? Were you brought up in the idea that you 
were going to be king? = 

King Hussein: No, personally I was not expecting to be a 
king, at least not within that period of time where I did take 


responsibility. However, as a member of the Hashemite family 


we have always been privileged to be servants of our people in 
every way we can. I was not brought up differently from anyone 


- in my country. I went to schools that were quite normal; I 


suffered with my people, I understood their difficulties and I was 


one of them; and I am proud of this fact which I think noe 


me, or is helping me, later on to be able to serve them. 


Freeman: But did your parents and your grandparents, sit, - 


give you any particular training in the knowledge that sooner or 
later, even if only when you were middle-aged, you would have 
to become king? 

King Hussein: To begin with, I started my life as a normal 
young boy, I suppose. I went to schools i in Jordan, later to Victoria 
College in Egypt; and the most important field in my life I feel 
was the last six or seven months of\my grandfather’s life, where 
I spent all that time with him, and where I think I learnt quite 
a bit, and grew to know what responsibility was and what might 
be waiting ahead. 


Freeman: Your grandfather, King Abdulla, was then getting 


on in years, but you were about what age at that time? 

King Hussein: I was about fifteen years old. 

Freeman: How did you spend these last Bele with him, 
Were you personally attached to him? 

King Hussein: I was very fond of him and 1 used to stay 
with him in his office practically the whole of every day, right 
from seven in the morning until the time when he retired, about 
ten-thirty at night; and I only used to go to the house for very 


brief periods during the days, because I really was so happy to 


have had a chance to spend some time with him. I really loved him 
in oo way. : 


The Family Circle 


Freeman: So that, looking on the whole of your family circle— 
your father, your mother, your brothers and sisters and your 
grandfather and so on—your grandfather is the one you most 
vividly remember? 

King Hussein: Yes, as far as my work is concerned. My 
mother also has been a great source of inspiration and help and 


encouragement to me, all through my life. : 
Freeman: Looking back at this very early life, can you 


remember that your mother was particularly responsible in one 


part of your life, let us say, and your grandfather in another? 


Did your mother teach you your ordinary rules of behaviour and 
so on, and your grandfather your public duties; or what was the 
division between them? 

King Hussein: I think that would be quite correct. My mother 
always was a source of encouragement to me and all through life 
I have accepted it as a challenge, really. I have tried to better 
myself in every way, and I think my mother had quite a bit to 
do with that. My grandfather, on the other hand, gave me his 
love and affection and every day I spent with him was full of 
lessons in how to serve and how to be a leader in every way. 

Freeman: We had the idea in this country that on the whole 


women in the Arab world are reserved and keep out of public 


# 


ge; and now we pave 
_ reached a point where we are altogether a solid group of people, 
who are proud of our freedom. I don’t think that communism 


standards? % RS 2 
King Hussein: I think the i impression shat: som 
have, that my mother has influenced me in my work, 
wrong. She has been always a friend and a source of encourage- A 
ment to me, but whenever there were any decisions to be’ taken 
I have always tried to take them by my own self> . ; 
Freeman: In other words, the division that your grandfather Be 
taught you statecraft and your mother helped to build your — 


character is the correct one. Is it true that you were actually 
with your ee on the occasion of his assassination? ; wee ke) 


arts en ae 


The Death of King Abdulla 


King Hussein: Yes, I was. It was a period of difficulties, 
and I remember one day before that Friday in particular when 


the incident took place in Jerusalem. I had been up to the 


palace at Amman and my grandfather had said that he was _ 
going off to Jerusalem and that many people were not going with - 
him who had various excuses, and would I like to come with — 
him. I said immediately ‘ of course ’, and we departed the second 
day, Thursday, and we spent the night i in Jerusalem. Friday we ~ 


went to visit Nablus and on that morning my grandfather waited 


almost for half an hour, more than he should have, because he had 
given me the rank of an honorary captain and promised me to _ 
be his aide as well; I was not wearing military uniform so he 
asked me to wear it and I couldn’t find it, so that was a source 
of delay that morning. Then we went off to Nablus and West _ 
Jordan and came back to prayers. | ar 
_A few days earlier my grandfather had said samen to the 
effect that he wished me to promise that I would be a servant 
of my people and would not let his work be lost. He had served 
them for thirty years in that country and he felt he might not be 
living very long. And I gave that promise, not knowing that, not 
too long from it, an incident that I'll always remember in my 
life was to occur, and a great loss for me. We departed to the _ 
mosque, I remember, and there were rows of soldiers and troops _ 
lined up outside it, and it seemed to upset my grandfather quite 


a bit, and he told ‘them to go away because that was not a place — 
_ where he liked to see people in uniforms. And they did. I was 


just about three paces behind him when we entered through the 
gate and suddenly I saw someone rush from behind a door to 
the right side with a revolver in his hand and before anyone 


_ could do anything he fired a shot. My grandfather was hit and 


fell. It was a shock. I tried to rush for the man and he turned © 
and fired. I received a bullet that ripped a medal off my chest 
and then there was plenty of fire. The gunman fell as well. I was 
beside my grandfather and with the aid of two people who were © 
present we carried him out, but unfortunately he had lost his life. 

_ Freeman: And how old were you when that happened? 

King Hussein: About fifteen and a half, I think. wae 

Freeman: Part of your grandfather’s mission was as leader 
of the Hashemite family—your family, who’ve always beeneone 
of the ruling Arab families. Now, did he see it as part of your — 
duty to try and regain some of . the lost territories of the 
Hashemite family, some of the ambitions that you had in the 
past when you ruled the holy places of Arabia? 

King Hussein: It is not a matter of territories so much as 
a matter of the unity of the Arab people, regardless of who is in ee 
a position of leadership. We work for the Arab world, and have. - 
done for generations; and for example I wish that I could be a 
normal person in a strong, free Arab world that is united and 
progressive, rather than be King of a small country or a small 
area here and there, where I might be an obstruction towards 


- unity itself. This is ‘the type of thinking we have always had, oe Dg 


believe, in my family. 
Freeman: What are ‘the origins of the Hashemite family? ae 
You are descended from the Prophet? : . we 


is — 

King Hussein: From the Prophet, Mohammed. ae 
Freeman: And—forgive me putting it like this—but this is pe 
seriously true? I mean, this is a genuine genealogical descent? _ eis 


King Hussein: Yes. And we come from the Koreish tribes 
that are the oldest known Je Are; 5 Sie St So a + 
the Prophet Mohammed. tear stot 


e in England. How did 
hool in England? sy 

King Hussein: It was. the wish of my ‘grandfather as well as 

ay father that, following the period that I had spent in Egypt 

= - at Victoria College, I should come to England where I would 

BS go to Harrow, where my late cousin King Feisal of Iraq was 

- studying, to carry on my studies; and thus I came over to England 

-attheendof 1951. 

‘Freeman: Did you enjoy your time at Harrow? 
_ King Hussein: I did, very much indeed. - 
E - Freeman: Who was your great friend at Harrow? 
.S Sag: Hussein: I have no particu- 
lie great friend. I have many friends. 
I have always had that, wherever I 
have been; but King Feisal was 
_ definitely one. _ 

‘Freeman: He was there at the 
same time as you were? 

King Hussein: Yes, he was, at the 
same time. 

__. Freeman: But you made English 
"friends as. well? °° 

‘King Hussein: Oh yes, yes. 

~ Freeman: Sufficiently intimately, 
ae instance, that you visited the homes 

- of English. friends in eer school 

as he 

King uae: Yes. 

- Freeman: And what particular 
oo © Sibijects did you find you were good 
"at, at school? f 

e “King Hussein: History and Eng- 

~~ Tish—English Janguage, literature, 

Freeman: ~ And~ any» particular 

Ma “sport? | 
~ King Husceins I enjoyed rugby at 

- Harrow. I- used to play soccer. too. 
And I enjoyed fencing and cricket. 

Freeman: And then you went to 
Sandhurst, but not I think im- 
mediately? You went back, did you not, to your own country first?, 

King Hussein: Yes, I was in Switzerland during my summer 
vacations from Harrow, when I was recalled back to Jordan and 
told that I had been chosen to become the next king of Jordan. 
And so I went there, but there were about six or seven months 
before the time that I had reached the age, in May 1953, and I 
asked to be sent to Sandhurst if possible, to have a bit of military 
training. 

Freeman: This presented you with quite a problem, because 
then when you went to Sandhurst you were in fact a reigning 
monarch? 

-.__ King Hussein: I was, yes. 

4 - Freeman: Did this present difficulties of protocol ? 


King Hussein: I think my name there was Officer Cadet King 

- . Hussein, and I was just an officer cadet like anyone else, and 
maybe treated a bit worse than the others because of this 
see point that you’ve just made. 

Freeman: And you called the officers ® sir? 
King Hussein: The officers ‘ sir ’, yes. 
_ Freeman: And they called you Officer Cadet King Hussein? 
King Hussein: Yes. 

_ Freeman: Looking back on this period that you had both at 
_ Harrow ae Sandhurst—what do you think you gained from your 
_ time in England? Anything permanent? 

; King 1 ssein: I think my stay at Harrow taught me quite 
a bit about the people who live in this country and this land 
has always had the strongest links with us in our part of 
he world. Their way of thinking; their sincerity, let us say. My 
periences were rather difficult to begin with. I found myself 
i Pag but I grew to admire them very much. And the time 
Sandhurst was the most enjoyable time I have ever 
here It was a time in which I think a sa change was 


fpetaed gaute a bit from my instr 


so fs come to be sent 


A sketch of King Hussein by Feliks Topolski used during 
the television programme 


ction ee: and the difficulties 
I went through—a difficult course but a very pleasant one. 

Freeman: What, sir, was this great change which was brought 
about at Sandhurst? 

King Hussein: To a certain oot I suppose, a change from 
a normal young person to a man in a way, let us say; or someone 
who understood a bit about responsibility. 

Freeman: Let me put this to you in a slightly different way. 
If you have sons of your own, will you be tempted to send them 
to be educated in this country? 

King Hussein: I certainly would. 

Freeman: Rather than in Switzerland or America—or any- 
where else? 

King Hussein: No, I think I 
would send them here. Of course, if 
that ever did come about I would like 
to give any of my children what I 
did not have—a chance to get more 
by way of education, to give them a 
period of studies and a period of 
growing up as they should normally 
do; but I wouldn’t like to force them 
to take any particular subjects; I 
would like to leave it to them, to see 
what they’re best inclined towards. 

Freeman: So far—am I right?— 
you have one daughter and no sons, 
and presumably, like any other king, 
you must be anxious to secure the 
succession and you look forward one 
day to. having sons? 

King Hussein: I don’t have any 
thoughts in that direction at the 
moment. You know, my brother is the 
Crown -Prince in Jordan, but I 
wouldn’t like to say what the future 
would bring. 

Freeman: Are you thinking at all 
—leaving your strictly personal emo- 
tions out of it—are you thinking at 
all with a sense of duty that you 
should seek a wife now? 

King Hussein: I am not thinking of that at all at the 
moment. All I am thinking of is that I myself ought to do my 
very best, and give all my time and efforts to serve my people. 

Freeman: You have, of course, been married and you divorced 
your wife. In this country, for royalty to do that would be on the 
whole unacceptable to the people. We have different traditions 
from yours. But may I just ask you: in the social conditions of 
Jordan was this regarded as at all an unusual thing to do, or was 
this entirely acceptable to the majority of your people? 

King Hussein: For me it was a very sad thing to have 
happened in my life, and I don’t know what I would say as 
far as the people were concerned. But it was a decision that had 
to be taken, and I suppose it was accepted after a while, for the 
better. 

Freeman: May I ask you, sir—you became king, your grand- 
father had been assassinated, your father was king for a very short 
time before ill-health compelled him to abdicate: I would like 
to think of you in the setting of your royal palace at Amman, and 
to ask you what changes of, say, protocol and ceremonial and 
all the general life of royalty you instituted when you became 
king? 

King Hussein: I have attempted, and have achieved I believe, 
to remove many of the barriers that exist between the king and 
the people. I live with them. I spend most of my time with them, 
as one of them. I move freely about in the country, I spend quite 
a portion of my time studying their conditions, learning of their 
needs. A normal day in my life would be to begin my work 
around eight or just past eight, by either going to my office or 
going to some section or part of the government to see how work 
is being done without that being announced; and in my work at 
the office I meet anyone who likes to come and see me, no matter 
what walk of life he is in, to see what I can do to help him. 
I stay in my office until two, or sometimes until four or five or 


and oy most of Es other time w y family. I spend in 
Jordan quite a bit of time in schools, and with our students that 
are a great hope for us for a better future, as well as with the 
armed forces; and other than that I live at a small house, a farm — 
house, outside the capital, where I have to travel to Amman a! 
day to work. 

Freeman: You presumably have a bodyguard with you most 


‘of the time? 


King Hussein: At times I have, or during some of the difficult 
times I was forced to have by others, I think. 

Freeman: Do you manage to get away from it and go out 
by yourself—do you do that quite a lot? 

King Hussein: Oh yes, I often travel alone. 

Freeman: Are you recognized wherever you go? 

‘King Hussein: Most of the time; although sometimes some 
amusing incidents occur, I think. Last year we had heavy snow 
in Jordan, and I took a jeep alone where I was going, to the 
Jordan Valley. I went out, muffled up, and I had a head-dress: 
and suddenly I came to a place where there were on the road many ~ 
cars that were stuck. I got out and tried to do something about 
it, but couldn’t; so I stopped myself and started putting chains 
on the tyres. A soldier came and said ‘Do you think that this 
works?’ I said ‘ There is a strong chance that it might’. So he 
said ‘ All right, I'll help you on one condition; that if you can 
get through you will kindly give me a lift. My village is further 
on’. So we worked, and he was instructing me every now and then 
to do something or another, and asking whether I knew how to 
drive this car very well, because if I didn’t, he did; and we worked 


The Resumed Negotiations on Nuclear Tests 


By the Rt. Hon. ANTHONY NUTTING, 


HE WOULD BE a bold man who would offer any forecast on the 
outcome of the resumed negotiations between Britain, America, 


and Russia on the suspension of nuclear tests, but if all three — 


Powers show the same readiness to compromise that they have 
shown in last year’s talks on this question, an agreement is 
certainly possible and possibly certain. That is, of course, a big 


“if. But on their performance last year the Russians do seem to 


want an agreement to stop further tests. Maybe this is because 
they want to close the nuclear club to new members before other 
countries, such as China, get hold of these terrible secrets, or 
because they are hankering after a standstill agreement which 
would confirm their existing spheres of influence and establish a 
kind. of supreme directorate of the nuclear Powers. 

But, whatever the reason, they have made some substantial 
concessions to get agreement. True, it was Britain and America 
who made the first major concession when they stopped insisting 
on a stoppage of nuclear tests being dependent on progress in 
other disarmament spheres. But once they had got this established, 
the Russians conceded several important points to the West; so 
that as things stand today seventeen out of twenty-three articles 
of the draft treaty have been agreed. 


__. For instance, they agreed to write the provisions for control 

into the treaty, which they had previously insisted must be 
separate. They accepted a clause which would entitle any party | 
_ to the agreement to repudiate it, if the control machinery was 


not operating effectively. They agreed to allow twenty control 
posts in Soviet territory each manned by thirty inspectors. 
Although at first they insisted on only one inspector being a non- 


‘Russian, they have since accepted a figure as high as twenty 


foreigners, half from Nato countries and half neutrals, provided 


the West accepts that the commission which is to operate the 


agreement consists of three Communist and three Western repre- 
sentatives with one neutral. 
Why then, some people may ask, fis a treaty not been signed 


already? Why, too, have the Americans insisted on reopening - 


 diiey, 
was, being basically farmers; 


Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 


nd near the end of ou journey — 
they recognized me, and we kissed each other in the car and there _ a 
was a big noise all over, and we continued, all of us helping the — 
- other cars that were stuck further on, until we reached an area 


where the snow had ceased. This type of thing happens quite — = 


often in my life and it gives me great pleasure and happiness. = 

Freeman: In spite of the fate that befell your grandfather 
and your cousin, and the fate which sometimes befalls kings" 
nowadays, I sense that you really do areal yourself as pees on ee: 
friendly terms with your people? _ fee: 

King Hussein: I do. I don’t regard myself except asa servant 
to my people. . 

_ Freeman: Have you ever dared to permit yourself the thought: : 
do you honestly expect that you'll die in your bed? 

King Hussein: I don’t care which way I die. I feel that ¥- 
have a responsibility and there are two things that are very ~ 
important to me in life: one is to be able to live with myself, 
and the other the belief that if I do right, if I try my best, 
God will always be with me. 

Freeman: One last question: looking back on the years that 
you have been king, what do you think is the single item of wisdom 
you have learned, what was the illusion you had when you became 
king that seven and a half years later you have lost? 

King Hussein: I haven’t lost very much, except that I have 
always felt, and I still will, I think, that I should always try my 
best. I should never think that I am better than anyone in my 
country, or anyone anywhere, and always try to improve in 
every way.— Face to Face’ 
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questions already agreed, such as the problem of underground ~ 
tests? And why have they just repudiated the unwritten agree- 
ment not to stage any more nuclear tests? It is no secret that 
some American service chiefs are opposed to any agreement to 
stop tests, because they fear being led up a blind alley and then 
tricked by a lot of deceitful Communists. Another reason is that — 
they want to complete the testing of some new tactical atomic ~ 
weapons—though it is a moot point whether, with America so 
far ahead in this field today, Russia would not stand to gain 
more, militarily, from a resumption of tests. On the other hand, 
President Eisenhower and the State Department undoubtedly 
want an agreement; but with such strong pressures from the 
military, they hesitate to commit themselves to the package Russia 
is offering unless they can be absolutely sure the agreement will ent 


proof against cheating. 


This is why the problem of underground tests bulks so large. 
Except for the Russians, it is admitted that no inspection can ~— 
be 100 per cent. certain to detect them; but the British view is 
that the risk of being found out and so wrecking the whole o ae 
ment would be enough to deter cheating. uf 

It is impossible to say which argument will prevail in Washing- 
ton, the more so since this is election year. But before we criticize — 


our American friends for dragging their feet, it is well to 


remember that they carry the main responsibility for their defence 

and for ours. We could disarm down to the police force and we - 
would still be relatively secure in the shelter of America’s H-bomb 
stockpile. But for America to allow Russia even the smaHest by 
margin of strength could jn undermine the defence of 
the free world. 

This means that once again Britain has a critical diplomatic — 
role in the negotiations. Much of the success in narrowing thes = 
gaps last year was due to the British delegation and in particu 
my old friend and successor aS Minister of State, David Ormsby 
Gore. Let us hope that this time he will pull off what would 
the best possible augury for the later summit meeting. 

— At ieee, and Peles oiade eps Service) 
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WOULD like to know who coined the phrase Das Deutsche 
Wirtschaftswunder—the German economic miracle—and I 
only hope that it was not a German. Something wholly 
natural should not be invested with a halo. The slogan has 
had an unfortunate effect on German business men; their self- 


further inflated by the fact that they have been earning far more 
money than most other people. 

In 1949 all we had to do was to recognize that as a result of 

Stalin’s policy our country and economy would have to be linked 

~ as closely as possible with the West; financial assistance, foreign 


~~ currency, raw materials and free enterprise followed as a matter ~ 


~~ -of course, We had tremendous arrears to make up in industry, 

- housing, and agriculture. We had only to produce our long-term 

> plan for production and investments. Our technical-and commer- 
cial organization could afford to be bad during the period of 
forced growth; the final result was assured. All a real business 
man had to do was to solve the details as they arose. 


Effects of Currency Reform 
It all started with the currency reform in 1948. A fortnight 
beforehand, Mr. Humphrey, General Clay’s economic adviser, 
__ asked me what the immediate effect of the reform would be. 
___ I replied that stores and shop windows would display goods of 
. every kind, and in such large quantities that the purchasing power 
of the public would not be sufficient to absorb them all. And 
that is precisely what happened. The main thing was that the 
people knew enormous stocks were being decontrolled. These were 
enough for a beginning. The 1948 currency reform released the 
dammed-up energy of German business men in all sectors of 
_ the economy. Moreover German industry during the third Reich 
had not been half as happy as people often think today. 
In 1933 the measures introduced to produce full employment 
___ were hailed with wild enthusiasm. But what emerged. was a strictly 
regimented economy. Disappointment set in and many business 
_ men became dissatisfied. Their main complaint against the Third 
Reich was‘that it curtailed their economic liberty and put them 
__under the control of the Nazi Party and the so-called labour front. 
| The control exercised by the occupying powers after the war 
__was far less efficient. The British tried their hand at planned 
_ economy, while at the same time dismantling German plants. 
_ They soon had the whole population of the British zone against 
: * them, with the result that they got exactly nowhere. On the other 
hand, the Americans failed to appreciate that at a time when all 
Ee goods had disappeared from the market, and matters were being 
_ made steadily worse by the depreciation of currency, it was im- 
2 possible to avoid a certain degree of compulsion. Nevertheless, once 
they saw that the continuous increase in East-West tension left 
_ them no choice but to revive German economy they did realize 
that it would not be set in motion again without giving the 
___ German business man a free hand. So they stopped de-nazification 
trials against business men, and most industrialists who had made 
_ yast fortunes in the Third Reich got away with silly little fines. 
_ From then on de-nazification hit only civil servants, and many 
of them lost their jobs; this happened even to school caretakers 
and municipal dustmen. ; 
When the Americans worked out the basic principles of the 
ency reform, the German advisory bodies then existing offered 
n the services of Dr. Ludwig Erhard, who is today our 
ister of Economic Affairs. He was the right man for the 
nder the slogan of a social market economy, Dr. Erhard 
succeeded .in introducing a competitive economy. But 
‘only granted the German business man every possible 
also put him on his mettle competitively. It was this 
rmula that. led to high production. And because it also 
the cartels, the prices of industrial products, particularly 
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confidence, already exaggerated by money-making, has been” 
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erman ‘Economic Miracle’ 


By HUGO BUSCHMANN 


industrial consumer goods, have been virtually stabilized. 

The talk about a German economic miracle made German 
business men rather full of themselves, But it is only fair to 
add that the German worker also feels he has helped to bring 


‘this miracle about. Certainly when our economy revived after 


the currency reform, the labour unions put up with low wages 
over a period of several years. By doing this they put the 
economy in their debt, and that should never be forgotten. Even 
later, when the unions claimed a bigger share in the increasing 
national output, they still kept things within reasonable bounds. 
Only twice did wage increases cause us any anxiety; but neither 
of these was started by the unions. The first was-due to the rising 


“price of coal;.and a more recent. one was caused by the rise in 


food prices. As a-result we are entering 1960 faced with a situation 
which could become dangerous. Neither the: coal industry nor 
agriculture are of course part of our free economy, but are 
protected and regulated for special reasons. 

The present state of our market economy satisfies the majority 
of German business men and workers, who do not want another 
economic system. Certain industrial groups may press for mono- 
polies; the unions may complain—especially when food gets dearer 
—that the distribution of the national output is not yet evenly 
adjusted. But, all in all, the class war over the economic system 
is a thing of the past in West Germany. We have only to come 
to terms about the share in the industrial benefit—which often, 
admittedly, is something of a struggle in itself. 

What is equally clear is that the East German worker is in 
despair over the inefficiency of the Communist economy which 
he has to endure. The worker in East Germany has the feeling 
he is paying out of his own pocket for the apprenticeship in 
economic matters which the leaders he did not ask for are still 
going through. The worst aspect of this is that the East German 
Communists will not learn anything from anybody, except the 
Russians. And the Russians themselves did not know anything 
about the European economy when they moved in in 1945. Even 
today they do not understand what makes our wheels go round. 

From this fact we can draw far-reaching conclusions. In Lenin’s 
day it was still possible for Communists to believe that they 
would automatically take over capitalism. The position today is 
that in countries familiar with economic liberalism the Com- 
munists can keep themselves in power only by sheer force. It is 
only to people ruled by feudal or colonial systems that com- 
munism has anything to offer; and even then the measures applied 
seem by our standards to be excessively hard: some people might 
even call them cruel. 


® 


Dr. Erhard’s Problem 

What the Western world has so far failed to do is to find a way 
of transforming feudalism into liberalism without going through 
an intermediate stage. After all, even Europe was not able to go 
straight from feudalism to liberalism, Europe, too, had to pass 
through a state economy which Has gone down in economic history 
under the name of mercantilism. Dr, Erhard will have to face 
a different problem from the one he solved in Germany when he 
goes ahead—as he is willing to do—with aid to underdeveloped 
countries. A liberal economy is unthinkable without a wide layer 
of large and small business men competing all along the line. 
It is.their competition which makes market prices adjust them- 
selves to the purchasing power of the people. 
‘I may have given the impression that I think everything in 
the German garden is lovely: that is far from being the case. 
We have a workable economy, but what we do not have is a 
politically conscious society. If we are so self-satisfied about our 
economic achievements that we overlook this deficiency, we shall 
not only have a rude awakening one day,-we shall also-disappoint 
all those who count on us as a political force. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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Travel Guidance 


NE of the ironies of January in Bren is that just 
when winter begins a first serious attempt to freeze her 


inhabitants they should turn to planning their summer 


holidays. The reasons are not so much psychological as 
practical. Today, those who neglect to book sleeping accommoda- 
tion or make travel arrangements half a year in adyance may 
later find it impossible to do either. The competitive element in 
modern life is too strong. The present-day traveller, instead of 
concentrating his mind so exclusively on the beauty of what 
he wants to see, must “get down to brass tacks ’, Without some 


detailed administration in January, neither he nor his family 


can hope to arrive in June—let alone August. In the eighteenth 
century, all who set out on one of Mr. McKendrick’s Grand 
Tours may have had dangers to face and delays or physical 


difficulties to endure that do not belong to the modern world; — 
but a traveller in 1960 must face an increasing number of - 
'mental hazards in order to survive. In Britain there is the 


traffic bottle-neck and the over-crowded beach to avoid. In 
Europe there are the complexities of stamping passports and 
juggling currency and the same traffic jams and crowded beaches. 
Beyond Europe there are the uncertainties of air-travel, visa 
changes, and the risk of some crisis of politics or climate. 

Still the idea of travelling somewhere for a holiday continues 
to cast its annual spell. In THE LISTENER this week many new 
books about travel are reviewed. Most were written to attract 
attention—and therefore presumably more travellers—to some 
neglected aspect of a particular country. Several new guide-books 


_ have appeared and Mr. Furneaux Jordan makes a healthy plea 


that all guides should be of practical value. This is a demand 
that was eloquently made in the early part of the last century by 


the radical politician John Cam Hobhouse, when exasperated by 
J. C. Eustace’s Classical tour through Italy, a favourite guide 
of the time. ‘Mr. Eustace’, declared Hobhouse, ‘appears never 


to have seen anything as it is... If any one writes a book of 
travels without telling the truth about the masters and the subjects 
in this most unfortunate country, he deserves more than damna- 


tion and a dull sale’. 


However well aimed the strictures of Mr. Furneaux Jordan are, 
it must be admitted that much valuable work has been done since 
the war in bringing up to date the information contained in many 
volumes of the Baedeker, Muirhead, or Guide Bleu series, the 
principal aids to European travel. Professor Pevsner’s The Build- 
ings of England has established itself as a classic at home; while 
in Italy the Touring Club Italiano guides have become a series 


that other countries may well envy. If the traveller of today does © 


do his homework and does take an efficient guide-book with 
him, he should have every chance of an enjoyable holiday. Un- 


doubtedly, there are many things that cannot be prepared for in 
-advance and for which a guide-book is no help. In Alsace, one 
_can choose a perfect hotel and navigate successfully to it from 


the railway station with the help of the guide, and yet fail to 
secure a comfortable night’s sleep through misunderstanding the 
purpose of the heavy, cushion on the bed. In Venice, one can 
penetrate a church before it closes and identify an altar-piece 
correctly, but fail to see anything of it clearly because the sunlight 


has moved to an opposite corner of the chapel. These are lessons _ 
_ that only experience can teach, But leatning them is surely one of 


yl joys of travelling. 


Tae WAVE of t swastika-cautie and anti- semitism in German. 2 
and other European cities has been extensively commented on by _ 
Soviet and other Communist radio-stations, They have largely — 
concentrated on the incidents. in Western Germany, and drawn — 
the moral that the primary responsibility rests with the authorities 
there. Moscow radio in English for North America said that no 
one doubted that the British and American authorities socltlet 
‘punish the hoodlums if they are caught ° . But in Western 
Germany ‘ the entire government apparatus ’ was. infected’. The 
Russian commentator continued : 

Of course, no one will say that the West German authonties 
have organized the anti-semitic flare-up, but it is clear that they 
encouraged it and are systematically breathing the spirit of mili- 
tarism and chauvinism. Sad as it may be, the truth is that the 

_ Government of the Federal Republic is now indoctrinating the 
country in the same spirit as the infamous Hitler in his time. i 


A transmission from East Germany went further than the 
Russian broadcast quoted above and alleged direct responsibility 
on the part of some West German authorities for the anti-semitic 
outbursts. Quoting the newspaper Neues Deutschland the broad- 
cast said that a report originating from the Hesse Ministry of the 
Interior had pointed to Dr. Eberhardt Taubert, head of the Office 
for Psychological Warfare, as ‘an instigator of the fascist 
excesses ” : rs 

The Ditice for Poychigielrea Warfare is a centre which gives — 

_ guidance to all militarist and revanchist organizations. Taubert — 
had the liaison officers with these organizations pass on instruc- 
tions for starting the fascist excesses. According to the report, 

Taubert said in a letter that it was now time to “heat up the 

atmosphere ’. 

There has been a good deal of comment on Mr, Misouneee s* 
tour of Africa by broadcasting stations of various countries, A 
commentator on the Polish home service said that the British 


_ Prime Minister would endeavour to reconcile two things, ‘ which — 


are, as is knowa, absolutely irreconcilable’, namely the African 
people’s striving for independence and the problem of upholding 
Britain’s colonial interests, The broadcaster went on: 
According to some observers, Macmillan would like, with 
Prime Minister Nkrumah as intermediary, to exert some influence 
in the direction of moderation on African leaders. Macmillan — 
may be taking a plan for transforming the Central African ~ 
- Federation into the United States of Central Africa, according 
to which it would be possible to create in Nyasaland and ania 
Northern Rhodesia governments with African majorities, and in 
Southern Rhodesia a government with a European majority. aah Y 


The ‘Voice of Free Africa’ in Swahili said that perhaps, 
during his visit to South Africa, the British Prime Minister would 
be able to advise ‘the Government of the South African im- 
perialists’ that ‘there is no such thing as racial purity and that 
their policy of apartheid is a gross mistake being committed “ 
against the whole of humanity, The same broadcast discussed 


what it called ‘the dirtiest job in the eG epie commentator 


said: 


There is an Afrikanet in CRE ease “a it is sto collect _ 
groups of people and take them to his office to inspect their type 
of hair, the colour of their skin, the shape of their noses, and ask 
them questions about themselves, the schools they went to, and © 
their family history. Afterwards he decides whether a person is Li ae 


‘. ‘be registered as white or non-white. 


The broadcaster then described a number of thai and aes 
family tragedies which he said had been caused by these attempts — 
at racial segregation. In one of the cases described, a widow in 
Capetown had remarried, ‘ there was an inspection by the blood-— 
hounds which revealed that the first husband was thought to have © 
had a drop of black blood’. As a result, the father of the family 
ceased to love the children of his wife: One of them, between — 
eighteen and _twenty years old, left home and his whereabouts are — 
not known. ‘ Following this. investigation the lady Bite ares 
ill and she is now at death’s door ’. =n 

—Based on information collected by. the B. B. (#8 ‘oct ee y iy 
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a Did You Hear That? 


| A TRIBUTE TO ALBERT CAMUS_ 

| “THE TRAGIC DEATH of Albert Camus is a terrible blow for 
French literature’, said ANTHONY HARTLEY in the B.B.C.’s 
French Service. ‘And all those in other countries who have 
admired the limpid, upright mind which is reflected in all his work 
will feel the loss as though it were their own. 

“I remember meeting the name of Camus 
in the first French literary reviews that 
arrived in England after the war. I was a 
young student then, and his name symbolized 
for me a whole undiscovered country, a whole 
new literature to be studied. Since then I 
have read Camus a great deal, feeling that 
his preoccupations were my preoccupations— 
those, indeed, of everyone in Western Europe, 
belonging as we do to a proud, humanistic 
civilization in decline. 

“What were the main themes of Camus’s 
work? First of all, everything pertaining to 
the “human condition”. The isolation of 
human beings, cut off from their fellow men, 
faced with the ominous idea of death which 
may come at any moment. In L’Etranger 
Camus drew the portrait of a human being 
pushed into acceptance of an “absurd” 
world: the impossibility of being understood 
by other. people; the impossibility of really 
knowing oneself. Nothing is left but the 
deliberate act, which is the limit of what 
man can do to affirm his existence. He 
affirms it for his own benefit—nobody else cares, 

‘This is the terrible picture of twentieth-century nihilism. “ I 
am, therefore I am” replaces the “cogito ergo sum” of 
Descartes, and Camus leaves no escape to heaven for man. 
Yet in La Peste he offers a more positive way. The doctor who 
is the hero—not a very heroic hero—says that he has no desire 
to save men. He only wishes to heal them. That was Camus’s 
point of view—a kind of minimum of salvation in a world where 
one lives without much hope but with a certain amount of 
goodwill. 

“From a literary point of view, Camus seems, to a foreigner, 
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Albert Camus: a photograph by Karsh 


_ Two officers and a private of the 19th Lancers: an aquatint by Henry Alken 
By courtesy of the Parker Gallery 


to stand clearly in the great tradition of French literature. He 
was a French moralist, with all the psychological penetration and 
the uprightness of spirit which that phrase implies. His last 
novel—or rather story—La Chute, is without doubt a masterpiece. 
As a writer, as a European, as a man of goodwill, Camus 
deserved his Nobel prize; and as I try to 
think of an epitaph for him, there is a phrase 
by another French writer which comes to 
mind: Albert Camus made us believe in 


_“L’honneur @étre homme” ”’. 


THE LANCE 

‘It was in 1927 that, after a history of some 
2,000 years, the lance was abolished as an 
instrument of war in the British Army, al- 
though it is still used for ceremonial pur- 
poses’, said JOCELYN KELSEY in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service). ‘For one thing, the lance 
was less effective than the sword in a melée, 
and also it got in the way when getting off 
a horse. 

‘ This is not the first time it has been out 
of favour with the British Army, though in 
the Middle Ages it was an accepted part of 
our armed forces. A proclamation of Henry 
II in 1181 stated that “ All burgesses and 
the whole body of freemen shall have a 
lance ”; and in a manual of military practice 
published in 1587 it was laid down that the 
* Shoot-on-horseback, or Carbines, may skirmish loosely, and 
delivering their volley must retire to the lance for their safety ”. 
Some time after this the lance seems to have fallen out of favour 
although Cromwell’s troops were badly cut by the Scottish lancers 
at Dunbar in 1650. 

‘The lance in its modern form dates from Napoleon’s use of 
Polish lancers in his army in 1807. Lances were used with much 
success against the English at Waterloo and the following year 
they were introduced into the British Army. Originally they were 
made of ash, but later of the male bamboo. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Indian contractors who supplied them were inclined to 
camouflage the worm holes and other flaws and 
this made it necessary to test virtually every 
lance. These difficulties were ironed out and the 
lance continued in active use after this. It was 
used only a few times during the first world war, 
and then, after long and honourable service, in 
1927 it was taken off the active list as an instru- 
ment of war. But who knows what the future 
will bring? This is not the first time the lance 
has fallen out of popularity, and, with a nuclear 
stalemate in warfare, it may well come into its 
own again ’, 
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SCHOOL JOURNEY 
Many adults who are interested in natural his- 
tory, sooner or later get roped in either to lec- 
ture to young naturalists or to take them on 
field expeditions. This may be a ‘ chore’ but it 
is also an opportunity to spark off something in 
a child’s imagination that may develop into a 
real interest in natural history. Each year 
DEREK WATERS, master of a London school, 
organizes a fortnight’s school journey for 
London children. He spoke recently of his aims 
and experience in ‘ Naturalists’ Notebook’ from 
the West of England. 

‘I regard the fortnight ’, he said, ‘as a splen- 
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did opportunity for children to see and do things for themselves 
instead of gaining impressions and knowledge by proxy. We start 
arousing their interest in the journey before they go, by showing 
films, pictures, specimens, maps and models of the things they 
will see. For instance, this year we took forty-nine London 
children, aged ten to eleven years, 

to Dorset. ween , v7 7" Ra tte 

‘We walked across the four chief 
soil types of the Isle of Purbeck. 
We had the range of  lime- 
stone hill and chalk downs, con- 
trasting with the clay vale between 
them and the infertile plain of 
Bagshot sands to the north, On 
each of these walks the children 
carried a sketch plan—an attempt 
at a three-dimensional representa- 
tion of their route—showing the 
simple geological formation and 
geographical features. By the end 
of the fortnight every child could 
say whether he was standing on 
clay, limestone, sand, or chalk. 
Rock and soil specimens were 
gathered, placed in plastic con- 
tainers and labelled, and these 
were used in making a geological 
model which some of them pro- 
duced later on when they got home. 

‘The children were interested in 
botany, but typical rather than rare 
plants were picked in various habi- 
tats, and they were mounted on 
strips of paper on which were 
drawn a complete cross-section of 
the Isle of Purbeck. 

‘One most successful afternoon 
was spent when the party split into 
groups, each group “map-reading” 
its way round courses of similar 
length and competing to see who 
reached the joint meeting place first. Such was their enthusiasm 
that everybody wanted to go round all over again, 

“The sea is a tremendous attraction, and nearly every day we 
spent some time on the beach playing games, hunting for shells, 
exploring rock pools, and so on. One of the things it is difficult 
for children to appreciate is the idea of a long passage of time. 
For instance, if. you want to explain the erosive power of wind 
and rain and how various rock strata lie under their feet, much 
the best way is to show them a bit of coastline where the mighty 
power of the sea is obviously eating into the land, and with any 


A pair of badgers 
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luck you can also show them layers of rock as clearly as if they 
had been cut by a knife. 

‘We try to show a fairly complete picture of one small area 
including the use of local stone in building construction, and the 
way local craftsmen work. I think the sooner children under- 

stand that one thing grows out of 

~: another and that there is a pattern 

_ of relationships all round them, the 

better chance they will have of 
leading reasonably full lives ’. 


A BADGER’S TERRITORY 
“I would like to find out more 
about the territorial behaviour of 
badgers, of which little is known’, 
said ERNEST NEAL in a later 
edition of -‘ Naturalists’ Notebook ’ 
(Home Service). ‘As I see it, 
badgers have little territorial be- 
haviour for most of the year, but 
during the breeding season the sow 
may defend her breeding chamber. 

‘One night, when I was filming 
badgers, I saw a sow badger come 
to the entrance of a sett where 
there was a resident sow with cubs 
down below. The sow put her head 
down as if to go in, started back, 
and immediately out popped the 
owner. There was a terrific fight, 
and after two or three minutes the 
intruder turned tail and went for 
her life, followed by the other 
badger. We could hear them for 
hundreds of yards in the Camber- 
ley woods. We do not know that 
that indicated “territory”: it might 
have been just two bad-tempered 
badgers. The problem to me is how 
are we going to find out whether 
such behaviour is really territorial. 

‘During March I took a stuffed badger and put it down outside 
a badger sett, about seven or eight feet away. I knew that in that - 
sett there was a boar and a sow and some tiny cubs, It was very 
amusing to watch what happened. The boar came out first, in a 
fairly good light, looked straight at the stuffed badger, and reacted 
by disappearing at once, backwards. Then out he came again, and 
this time he made weird noises, like a cat starting to catawaul. He 
slowly approached the stuffed animal with his head down, and I 
thought he was going to leap at it and tear it to bits. But after 
getting within a few feet of it he turned tail and disappeared 
down the hole. About ten minutes later, to my surprise, he canie 
out backwards, and kept his bottom towards the stuffed badger, 
looking round over his shoulder to see what was going to happen; 
then he turned round and fled. Out came the sow, and she 
did almost the same thing, except that she did not make any 
noise, She saw the stuffed badger and went very slowly towards it, 
then went back again, then forwards, then backwards. She kept 
this up for twenty minutes. I imagine she was waiting for the 
stuffed badger to react in some way, and this might have set up 
some reaction that would have led to territorial defence. 

‘I tried the same experiment again in September. There were 
a boar, a sow, and some nearly grown-up cubs, I put the stuffed 
badger down and watched. Out came those badgers; they took 
not the slightest notice ofthe stuffed one and went straight off. 
This was when the young’ were grown up, and to my mind it was 
probably because at that time of the year territory does not mean 
anything at all. But I would like to continue those i 7 
and put them on to a much more scientific basis. I thought I 
might try with masks, instead of having a stuffed badger, to see 
if there is a recognition of the black-and-white face. I might even 
experiment with the scent of a badger on the stuffed one. I would 
also like to get a good recording of the badger’s terrifying yell, 
and then play it back to the boar and the sow at different seasons 
to find out its significance ’, 


and so on. Thomas refused to 
take her: He said: ‘A slip of a 
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By SIR BRIAN HORROCKS 


IGHTEEN years ago a group of ten people left Brussels 

in a train. All were escaping from German-occupied 

Europe. Right through France- they went, from 

Brussels, 600 miles to Spain. Then they were smuggled 
into Gibraltar and finally back to Britain. That was the extent of 
the ‘ Comet’ route, the most famous underground escape route in 
the whole war. And the astonishing thing is that the organizer and 
leader of this most dangerous operation was a woman, at that time 
a young, attractive twenty-three-year-old Belgian girl, Andrée 
De Jongh. Thanks to her and her gallant Belgian and 
French assistants, hundreds of Allied servicemen, mostly 
airmen, were saved from the Germans. 

In 1939 Mademoiselle De Jongh, known to everyone as 
* Dédée’ for short, was an art student, helping her mother 
in the house in her spare time; but when the war started she 
soon got caught up in some very different activities, Her 
first experience of underground work was when, with a 
middle-aged Belgian called De Pe, she went round feeding ~ 
and clothing some of our servicemen who were hiding near 
Brussels. They were pilots who had baled out or soldiers 
who for some reason or other had got cut off from their 
unit during the withdrawal to Dunkirk. One day they said 
to each other: ‘ Wouldn’t it be better if we 
were somehow to organize an escape route so 
that these men could get back to Britain into 
the war again?’, and that was how the whole idea started. 

The difficulties were enormous, If our men in both Belgium 
and France were to get back to England they would have to get 
through a neutral country; and the nearest neutral country was 
Spain, 600 miles away, right across France and guarded by the 
Pyrenees, 8,000 or 10,000 feet high. Moreover, everybody’s hand 
would be against them: German troops, the Gestapo, the Belgian 
police, the French police. But despite the difficulties they deter- 
mined to have a try. 

THe first party they took consisted entirely of Belgians who 
were wanted by the Gestapo. They got them down to the frontier 
successfully and handed them over to a guide to be taken over the 
mountains. Then they, that is De Pe and Dédée, went back to 
Brussels to organize a second party. But shortly afterwards they 
heard that every single member of that first party had been 
captured by the Spanish Frontier police and put into a concentra- 
tion camp. So Dédée decided that she would go with the second 
party herself right into Spain. This second party is of particular 
interest to us, because it con- 
tained the first Britisher—a 
Gordon Highlander, called Jim 
Cromar. He was with two 
Belgians, and Dédée. She got 
them down to the frontier suc- 
cessfully and found the guide, 
who was a smuggler called 
Thomas, The guides were nearly 
always smugglers because they 
were the only people who knew 
the secret routes over the moun- 
tains, how to avoid the customs, 


girl like you can’t climb those 
mountains *. Dédée said: ‘ Try 
me’. So together they climbed 
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Highlander, and the two Belgians. It was a bad night, pouring 
with rain and very dark, and for twelve long hours they struggled 
upwards. All the little paths they were using were slippery, they 
kept stumbling and falling down. By daylight they were com- 
pletely exhausted. To make matters worse, Thomas then admitted 
that he had lost the way. So, feeling pretty miserable, they climbed 
into a broken-down building, because they could not move about 
in that frontier zone at all by day, otherwise they would have 
been picked up at once, As soon as it was dark they continued, 
downhill this time, on the Spanish side—almost as difficult 
as going up. 

Then Thomas recognized a small village and he took 
them to hide in a farm of a friend of his, When I say farm, 
actually it was a black hole in the wall, and when they 
entered they were greeted with swarms and swarms of eager 
and very hungry fleas. Dédée now once more did the 
unusual thing. She left the men and went on by herself 
to the nearest big town, Bilbao, to see the British Consul. 
She needed -help for the’ final stage of the journey of les 
enfants, as she called her men. They had to be got back to 
England. It did not occur to her that the British Consul 
would be astonished to find himself with a young Belgian 
= girl who claimed to have brought three 

men 600° miles all the way from Brussels -in 
order to fight for the Allies. He was not only 
surprised but, to start with, extremely suspicious, as he had every 
right to be. But such was the transparent honesty and enthusiasm 
of this girl, that eventually he was convinced, and he took the 
three men off her hands and got them back to England. But what 
was far more important, he gave her funds to enable her to bring 
more men over the mountains. He said to her: ‘Please bring 
airmen; trained airmen are badly needed in the United King- 
dom’, And that’s how the idea of the Comet Line was born. 

Within an hour of the Consul taking that decision, Dédée and 
Thomas were back over those mountains again into occupied 
Europe to get the organization going. Because at this time there 
was nothing, only about four people: she had to build it all up. 
There were, of course, resistance movements cropping up all over 
the place and she did not want for willing helpers. Nevertheless 
it took time. I am not going to describe to you the way she did 
this. I just want to show how it worked. Our men were starting 
to be hidden all over the place; in schools, monasteries, isolated 
farmhouses, and the first thing to do was to find them. So 

Dédée and Thomas divided the 
country into zones and put one 
Comet worker in charge of each, 
The men had to be most care- 
fully interrogated to make cer- 
tain they really were servicemen, 
because nothing would have 
been easier for the Gestapo than 
to insert a spy into the Line 
and find out how it all worked. 
Once the men had been 
accepted by the Comet organiza- 
tion, however, they were brought 
to one of the big towns, such 
as Brussels or Antwerp, They 
were moved round constantly 
from address to address, never 
_long anywhere, and often they 


_ for an entire day and he had to 
admit that she was a lot tougher 

_ than she looked. 
Next night they started— 
i  Dédée, the Gordon 


Mademoiselle Andrée De Jongh, c.M. (Dédée), organizer and leader of 
the Comet Line 


did not know the names of the 
people who were sheltering 
them. It was better so, in case 
they were captured, They were 
fitted out with civilian clothing 
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and given papers with forged German - -stamps, all made oF 
the Comet experts. They had to have identity cards and these 
had to have a special photograph. One of our men remembers 
how frightened he was when he was taken down by a Belgian’ 
girl to a store in Brussels to have his photograph taken, and found 
himself standing in a queue with a German soldier in front and 
behind. It was all a very dangerous business—one slip and it was 
all over. As soon as the members of a party were ready they were 
collected by a guide from Brussels, either a man or a girl—often 
a girl—and they went off by train to the frontier between Belgium 
and France. As a rule, but not always, they changed guides at the 
frontier and often it was Dédée who took on from there, and took 
them to Paris. 

At Paris they had to change stations'and sometimes they were 
there for two or three days, in which case they were sheltered by 
the French members of the organization: because although this 
started in Belgium, it 
was very much a com- 
bined Belgian-French 
effort. Then on again 
by train for the long 
journey. down to the 
frontier, But they could 
not go into the frontier 
zone in the train—it 
was far too dangerous: 
so the last fifteen miles 
were done on foot by 
side-roads, and _ they 
then came to a tiny 
little place called 
Anglet, where they 
went to the house of a 
certain Madame de 
Greef. She was a Bel- 
gian, an evacuee from 
Brussels who had been 
contacted by De ~Pe 
earlier on. She was 
a most remarkable 
woman, known to every- 
body in the Comet 
organization as Tante 
Go, ‘Aunt Go’, and 
she it was who pro- 
duced the most famous 
guide of all—Floren- 
tino, a Basque smuggler who led all the subsequent parties over 
the mountains. So, with Florentino guiding them over the moun- 
tains, they came to Bilbao, were handed over at Bilbao to the 
British authorities, smuggled out to Gibraltar, then flown back to 
the United Kingdom, That was the extent of the Comet Line. 

It was more and more required, because as we stepped up our 
air offensive more and more young pilots were baling out all over 
Europe. The Line started from almost nothing, but at. the peak 
period there were no fewer than 1,500 members of the Comet 
organization: 1,500 gallant young Belgian and French patriots 
who refused to accept the fact that their governments had capitu- 
lated and were going on with the war in their own way—under- 
ground—a much more dangerous method than the more orthodox 
battles which I fought. And they knew that well: before Dédée 
would accept anybody into the Line she used to say “ Your chances 
of coming through alive are one in ten’. Yet in spite of all these 
dangers, there was a Gallic gaiety about them all which I find 
very appealing. 

I wish that I could mention them all, but here are a few 
names: Andrée Dumont, known as Nadine, who was only nine- 
teen, but acted as a guide from Brussels to Paris. Jean Ingels, 
called ‘Jean de Gand’, a lawyer who brought hidden men from 
Ghent to Brussels. He was shot by the Germans. Victor Michiels, 
also a lawyer. He had just left university, and was a guide from 
Brussels to Paris. He too was shot by the Germans. Emile 
Delbruyére and his wife, one of the many farmers who sheltered 
airmen in the country areas. He too was shot. Robert Ayle, a 
French business man, already in the French resistance movement. 
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The Pyrenees, which the escaping Allied servicemen had to cross: 
French side 
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He also was shot. On the Comet symbol, which they adopted, 
were these words: ‘ Struggle in spite of persecution ”. 

I always think of these people as being amateurs as opposed to 
professionals in the shape of the Gestapo, because they were past 
masters at uncovering this sort of underground organization, 
getting spies in, extorting, extracting confessions by means of 
torture, and so on. And that was why so many of them perished. 
But the people I am more sorry for than anybody, and in fact 
have great admiration for, are their relations. Think what it must 
have been like to be the father and mother of a girl who was a 
member of the Comet Line, knowing what she risked. Of course 
Dédée’s chief assistant was actually her father. 

Dédée herself came from a perfectly ordinary middle-class 
Belgian background. Her mother was a tower of strength in the 
family. Once she was arrested herself, but was released, Her worst 
sufferings were when at one time her entire family, her husband 
and two daughters, 
were all in German 
hands, and she had no 
idea where they were, 
or even whether they 
were alive. But she 
never wavered in her 
support for her hus- 
band and  Dédée. 
Dédée’s father, Paul, 
was a schoolmaster by 
profession, a scholar 
who seemed to peer at 
the outside world 
anxiously through thick 
glasses, Each morning 
at the same time his 
stooping figure could 
be seen coming out of 
the front door on his 
way to his school on 
the other side of the 
town, He was not, I 
imagine, a conspicuous 
figure, but on those 
morning walks his mind 
must have beenefull of . 
plans and schemes— 
and fear. Almost from 
the beginning he and 
Dédée were both under 
suspicion. The Gestapo had called at the house, but luckily she 
was away. Her father at once decided that she must go to Paris, 
and he would become the leader of the Brussels sector, So each 
time he arrived at the school he loved so much—today it is named 
after him, a great Belgian patriot—it could be the last time, but 
his colleagues and the schoolchildren knew nothing of this, They 
only knew him as a very gentle man, but, at the same time, a 
great righter of wrongs. 

So, incredible though it may seem, this improbable pair, the 
young girl and her father the schoolteacher, ran this vast organiza- 
tion and embarked upon an existence which was always over- 
shadowed by fear. In the next years there was not a moment 
when the threat of death was not there. Why on earth did they 
do it? I suppose no one can answer. that entirely. But certainly 
she, and all the other members of the Comet Line, honestly felt 
that the Nazis represented a return to the Dark Ages. 

By 1942 the Line was working smoothly, and a steady stream 
of our servicemen, mostly airmen, passed down it and got away. 
There were some hairbreadth escapes: one of the most dangerous 
places was the frontier between Belgium and France, because of 
the Customs and police inspections which took place there. One 
day three of our men were being led down by a little girl called 
Michou, who looked about fifteen. Actually she was about 
eighteen, and one of the most experienced Comet guides, She 
could get away with an , because she looked such a baby. 
None of the men could speak any French so they had been told 
not under any condition to open their mouths, So_ when i 
Customs officer questionsd the first one, Michou answ 
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gs ‘Why can’t he speak - 


for himself? ’ - 
said the officer. ‘ Because he’s. dumb, 
poor man’, she said, And when the 
second one came along, she said: 
‘This one is deaf’. Luckily for her 
that Customs officer was a patriotic 
Frenchman, and when the third one 
came along, he looked at her, smiled, 
winked, and said: ‘ Mademoiselle, 
this one, I take it, is deaf and 
dumb *. But they learnt their lesson. 
From then onwards the men had to 
pretend to be Flemish-speaking Bel- 
gians who knew no French at all. 
The most dangerous and certainly 
the most arduous place was the 
mountain crossing, because once 
they had started on that climb they 
could not go back. They couldn’t 
leave the men. And these servicemen 
were in poor condition, because 
many of them had been hiding for a long time, They always 
went in the same order: first went Florentino, carrying a ruck- 
sack weighing just over fifty pounds; then came Dédée, carrying a 
rucksack weighing just over twenty-five pounds; and then the men 
in single file. You will not believe this, but it is true—if one of 
those men collapsed, as they often did, Florentino used to carry 
him over the mountains, Such was the strength of that Basque 
guide. But when he did so, Dédée used to take his rucksack 


"as well as her own, which meant that this young woman was 


carrying seventy-five pounds, She always remembers with great 
affection and admiration a young Scotsman. He had been six 
months in a cellar, not out in the air at all, he had been short of 
food, and he was in such poor shape that she did not want to 
take him, but she felt he had suffered so much that she must. 
They slogged their way up the mountain and he began to look 
more ghastly every moment. He never opened his mouth the 
entire trip until they were outside the Consulate at Bilbao, 
when he turned to her and said: ‘Is it all over?’ She said 
“Yes”. He collapsed in a dead faint on the ground, and he was 
two months in hospital before he recovered. 

Sometimes those escaping had to run for it. On one particular 
dark night when it was so black that they could hardly see their 
hand in front of their face, Florentino and Dédée were leading 
five men over. They had forded and waded across the Bidassoa 
river which was the frontier between France and Spain at that 
particular point. They were making for a fire cut—that is a gap 
cut in the woods to prevent the fires spreading. This fire cut led 
straight up into Spain and they often used it because it was 
unguarded. They were going along very cautiously and suddenly 
they heard the bolt of a rifle being worked in front of them— 
the rifle being loaded. Florentino seized Dédée by the hand, she 
seized the man next to her, right down the line. ‘ Charge! ’ she 
said; and they rushed the sentry, who was so surprised that he 
did not fire until after they had gone. They scrambled up that 
fire cut with shots whistling over their heads, whistles blowing, 
pandemonium breaking out all along the frontier. 

When they got to the top and collected themselves, they found 
that one of them was missing. So Dédée and Florentino indepen- 
dently went back to look for him. Dédée was going along a 


narrow path over a sort of ravine with a sheer drop on either side.. 


Suddenly she heard somebody coming towards her on the path. 
It was so narrow that they could not pass. When she stopped, 
he stopped. A terrible moment—what was she to do? If she 
turned round and went back, she was afraid of leading whoever 
it was—who was almost certainly a gendarme—to the hiding 
place of Jes enfants, her men. Her first thought was always for 


_ the men, so she decided to go on, hoping that when they met the 


path would be broad enough for her to nip round him in the 


_ dark, Gradually they approached each other, closer and closer. ~ 
_ She stopped, he stopped, Out of the darkness there was a hoarse - 
__ whisper. She was almost sick with relief. It was-Florentino, The 
_ two of them now went down together and they found the lost 

man, who was an Australian. He had sprained his ankle and 


hobbling along behind. Dédée’s only comment was: ‘It’s 
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always the navigator who gets lost ”, 
The Australian happened to be a 
navigator. 

By January, 1943, 118 men had 
escaped: thirty-three crossings had 
been made over the mountains, and 
Dédée herself had made twenty- 
three. But the clouds were getting 
darker. In two days 100 members of 
the Comet Line were arrested, and 
the Gestapo were hot on the trail of 
Paul, Dédée’s father, He had had to 
leave Brussels and go down to Paris, 
and even there he had constantly to 
change his address. So, when Dédée 
came down on her twenty-fourth 
trip, taking with her three airmen, 
she picked up her father in Paris 
and insisted that he came down to 
the frontier, because she wanted him 
to escape before it was too late. 
When she arrived in the frontier zone the weather was terrible, 
the worst she ever remembered, with snowstorms and blizzards. 
Word came through that the river Bidassoa had overflowed its 
banks, which meant a five-hour detour through the mountains in 
that difficult, hard winter weather: too much, she felt, to ask of 


Florentino, a Basque 


. any old schoolmaster, So Paul, much against his will, was per- 


suaded to stay behind. He kissed his beloved Dédée goodbye and 
saw her cycle off into the snowstorm, followed by her three men. 

The party arrived at an isolated farmhouse from where they 
were to start their crossing of the mountains. But the weather was 
so bad, they decided to postpone it for twenty-four hours. After 
all, it did not matter much, and it was warm in the kitchen and 
they were really very happy, because in twenty-four hours they 
were going to be free. Suddenly the door burst open and in came 
the Gestapo. They had been betrayed, but who the traitor was 
nobody has ever discovered, to this day. Dédée was now to suffer 
what so many others had suffered before—and so many would 
suffer afterwards—imprisonment. After the war she said: ‘ Once 
you have gone through the first two minutes of capture then the 
worst is over, it’s all right, for from then on you have accepted 
in your mind that you are dead anyway. And when it does not 
appear that you are going to die immediately, that-is a bonus, 
and all that follows from then on is a bonus’. She was to be 
moved from one prison to another during the next two years—she 
was in fifteen of them in all, ending up in one of the most hideous 
concentration camps of all, Ravensbriick. During this period she 
suffered unspeakable things, of which she now can only say: 


—and Madagie de Greef (‘ Tante Go’), who introduced Florentino ta 
the Comet Line 


ip ae oN 
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sf anes Rinne Te eg en 4 sh 
gr Comet members to suffer in this’ 
father, Paul, He had refused to and 
capture and replaced her as head of the le was Sake by 
the Gestapo in June 1943 and in 
Yet still the Line went on. Paul was replaced by a man who 
was called Franco, and he remained the overall leader of the Line it 
until he was arrested. He appointed Henri Michelli as the Brussels 
chief. But after a month, Michelli was arrested. Then came a 
man called Nemo: he was captured by the Gestapo and died. — 
Then Jacques Cartier: he was drowned guiding a party across Tr am ate to. say that in 1 F 
the river Bidassoa. Yvon Michiels was the last of. the Brussels _ she was awarded the Gee 
leaders and he, I am glad to say, is alive today. — for bravery that can be 
_ By the end of the war 800 people had been saved by this so attractive is that she ha 
organization, but at a cost of over 200 Belgian and French lives. She took with her to tha 
And of those who did come back from the concentration camps of the latest clothes, incl 
in Germany, many of them were so ill. that By. did not recover which ‘I cannot “teally i ima: 


944 he was shot. : 
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Three Reet 
On the Map : ene cas 


That place is not the fact — 
We began loving there, 


Th fuse the act and 
ce 8m ‘ving hele Des. Page ee : And as he eben it the girders turned ee 


Whatever-place we'reaie naa ye Fused metal wept and great tears ran down, ay 
P Till his fingers like snails at last came unstuck 


The white- hotl 0 ear. comes peat ie ae si 
The Word out of which the electrons Tups Fae 
The snake i in e tod and the miracle; 


- 
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Bilt crust: teat ¥ _ And he fell ha Be cage of the sun. . Te 
Aloof, inviolable; _ res ees MICHAEL BaLpwiN . 
Not merely proof cur memories ; Poe eee pal Pe 
Are not deceiving there en i) . , ay 3 : 
The two remote inhabitants Beige 6m. 
Who would know where I mean. spe Window on Clough End noes | 
Patric DICKINSON _ Eee hte ae 
_ There is never an colour here. Cold “4 f ° OFS 
northern rain has filched all richness SS So. 
od . . from the hills; they are only a sober background _ ve aa 
Ber - =a half-tamed, wrinkled munder-their harness.” 47) a ee 
Death on a Live Wire of tattered old walls, where bleached straws, tans MaslF Ty 
; Be Ser er faint acid greens, darken and flow. Barta hte. -tlipl Be 
Treading a field I saw afar _ Pade Soe os = is ee ea 
A laughing fellow climbing the cage aie Bs Bed naa eae The ‘superannuate canal : pele tree Si: Say 
That held the grinning tensions of wire, > “yess 2° danwinking, lazilyseyes the sky, >. Ss 975 eee > 
Alone, and no girl gave him courage. oe the hills doze among featherbed clouds; — Shey 
mes ee --4 “Shee. now, lifted roofggige and-whiteh/\- 42 Ws) eee 
Up he climbed on the diamond struts, Sas tie a SD the flashing: shower that strips and scours— wel sb Hee ) 
Diamond cut diamond, till he stood Soaiien ae there i is always a Bynes about this land, Se oem 
With the insulators brooding like owls ee as es oe — 
And all their live wisdom, if he would. =) bie Long ehimneys rayon the landscape, writing — 
3 ahr Bhs SS from left to right in the wind that whistles — 
I called to him climbing and asked him to say ~~ from the west, no Chinese Script hereo 
What thrust him into the singeing sky: : Siig Sete egal oe NARS. Pott—we can read these hieroglyphics— _ 
The one word he told me the wind took away, * sparks her chimney each. Friday, that further 
So I shouted again, but _ wind passed mbiby sia wes _ chalk plume matks @ train in the cutting. — es 3 oe 
And the gust of-his answer Piore at his coat a, Each smoke scrawl c bile nses in brief Pe ae: 
And stuck him stark on the lightning’s bough; _ the warmth, th , of working lives ss, 


Humanity screeched in his manacled throat 
And he cracked with flame like a figure of straw. 


Turning, burning, he dangled black, 
A hot sun swallowing at his fork — bor eo ee 
And shaking embers out of his back, Speen ea aE aaa 
Planting his shadow of fear i in the chalk. ~. <= setae So SowF Sorries tackely 
ee uae Ua faseft crest, a 
O then he danced an incredible dance ir = fap an etened with: snow 
With soot in his sockets, hanging or heekas 7 ee eee y id th 
Uprooted mandrakes screamed in his loins,e 
His legs thrashed and lashed like eae eee : 
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.entators ee said chat ihe great Sasi of the 


election, apart from the Labour Party, was the 
oe eed IT do 3 not believers As I see it, the 


tian ai cannot a8 alpen rancted by members of 
the public. For. example, 64 per cent. of the public may be against 
-more nationalization, but there is no way of knowing for certain. 
The layman has to rely for his judgment of such estimates on 
; ~ what he knows about the problems of polling, together with the 
ees ‘public reputation of the agency responsible for the poll. Rightly 
_ or wrongly, this reputation is built largely on the success of one 
ae Oe ae Sos of how people will vote at.an es, 


be ‘The Art of ‘Reliable Baupline - 
: The art of reliably sampling the opinions of the public involves 
~~ two basic skills: knowing whom to ask, and knowing how to ask 
them. The better polls have largely mastered these skills by now. 
For example, we know that the actual wording of the questions 
- is important, and that slight changes can affect the results, In one 
: "American study, 62 per cent. thought that the United States 
bis ‘should not allow’ public speeches against ‘democracy, but only 
: 


re = 


46 per cent. thought it ‘should forbid’ them. But each poll is 
7 careful to use the same words for every sample, and the trends 
Ok: opinion ought to be reliable. 
It is equally a matter of skill to know whom to ask. The 
principles of selecting a sample that is a microcosm of the elec- 
‘torate are well known. But, however much skill is used, one cannot 
avoid straightforward ‘sampling errors, and these depend on how 
large the sample is. With samples of 2,000 to 3,000, such as 
‘most polls use, these errors should average out at about 1 per 
cent. But any poll could, on occasion, be as much as 3 per cent. 
out through no fault of its own, purely as a result of chance. Apart 
from this, no poll can predict last-minute shifts in opinion. 
Polls published on election morning must already be several days 
, out-of-date. With all these hazards, it is remarkable that the 
main polls should have been so accurate in past elections. 

There is no question of failure in the recent election, either. 
When a sensible comparison is made with the result, the regular 
polls were accurate once more. All came within 1 per cent, or 


lead big enough to produce a majority, even if all underestimated 
it. So why the talk of failure? 
Part of it was ignorance. The esol step in such com- 
_ parisons is to eliminate the ‘ don’t knows’, and repercentage the 
other figures, on the grounds that people who do not know how 
i eh will vote are not equivalent to votes cast. The Daily Express, 
~ among others, failed to take this elementary step in its post- 
mortem on its own poll, thereby rejecting a poll that was as good 
as any other. But this is a mistake equivalent to assuming that 
many people promised to vote for an unofficial candidate, a Mr. 
Don’t oy, but unaccountably failed to do s so on phe aay. 


E ating the — ‘Don’t Knows’ 
But Siininating the ‘ don’t knows’ is certainly to make assump- 
ns, The most obvious is that they will not vote at all; but it 
the only possibility. Another is that some or all of them 
ote pro rata with the committed people, or the ‘ intenders ’ 
shall call them; and a third is that some will vote in a 
ifferent ratio, but-be compensated for by opposite abstentions 
mgst the intenders. For, as well as asking what the ‘ don’t 
ow will do, we must also ask whether the intenders will 
arry out their intentions, All these are possible sources 
it may seem reasonable to be cautious about the 


less of the final figures, on average. All gave a Conservative - 


PLOWMAN 


final: polls a eliminating the ‘don’t ton has almost alvin tk 
worked in the past, although there have been one or two fiascos. sl 


Why should we have been so cautious this time? 


retically possible margin of error. People were scared this time 
from a belief that there were more ‘don’t knows’ than usual. 
Hence the fantastic mythology of the “won’t goes’, the ‘won't 
tells’ and the ‘don’t cares’. They were said to be deserting 
Labour voters, ashamed to say so. They were deprived Liberals. 
They were staging a ‘won't say’ strike against the cage ters 
pollster. They might even be beginning to think. 


Was this extra caution necessary? I think not. To begin swith 


the position was somewhat exaggerated. It is true that the ‘ don’t 
knows’ tended to increase, which is unusual. But there was a 


rather striking disagreement on their number, and two of the polls | 


had no more than in previous elections. 

- However, to find out what the ‘don’t knows’ really did on 
polling day, one must ask them afterwards. The Daily Telegraph 
has done this. They find that about half the ‘ don’t knows’ did 
vote, and that rather more voted Conservative than Labour. One 
may ask whether these figures are not inflated: for many of us 
think it a virtue to vote, and we tend to take an over-generous 
view of our virtue. Still, on the face of it, these findings seem to 
confirm all the fears before the election; although I must point 
out that they are not consistent with the only other evidence—the 
Gallup Poll’s finding that five in six of the ‘don’t knows’ did 
not expect .to vote. The Daily Telegraph also found that rather 
more Labour intenders than Conservative abstained: although 


this was foreseen by some pollsters. 


The Most Accurate Prediction 

It seems to me that none of this mattered much. It is true 
that there were curious minor discrepancies in some of the polls. 
In the past, the Gallup Poll has tried to allow for the ‘ don’t 
knows ’ 
and taking this into account has often improved the prediction. 
In this election, the Daily Telegraph did improve its prediction 
by this means, but the Gallup Poll made its own predictions 
worse! On the other hand, the Gallup Poll has offered a third 
estimate, based only on the 80 per cent. who answered ‘ yes” 
when asked whether they ‘ expected to be able to go and vote’. 
Despite the fact that these findings are not compatible with the 
Daily Telegraph’s follow-up—at least in the behaviour of the 
‘don’t knows ’—this was still the Seu Poll’s most accurate 
prediction. 

All this might suggest that the polls are blind men, wise only 
after the event. But although the Daily Telegraph offered two 
estimates, and the Gallup Poll three, all these—as well as the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express—were still within the margin 
of sampling errors. None of them could with certainty have been 


‘improved upon. None of them justifies talk of failure. The 


combined effect, in this election, of intenders abstaining and 
‘don’t knows’ voting was not enough to put the polls seriously 
out, In other words, it was sufficient to ask a straight question 
about voting intention, and then to eliminate the ‘ don’t knows ’. 

Naturally, no technique involving people is infallible, But it 
seems to me that the ‘ don’t know’ problem was largely a myth, 
and the polls were vindicated, despite their own lack of confi- 
dence. I doubt if we shall be so scared next time. Apart from this 
confusion, there was one other element in the reaction: the need 
of a scapegoat. Starting from what looked like a hopeless position, 
the Labour Party fought back brilliantly, and, until the last few 
days, the polls showed a trend to the left. Undoubtedly, Labour 
had begun to hope. The resulting disappointment found a con- 
venient scapegoat in the polls. 


Clearly, the more the ‘don’t knows’, the greater the theo- y 
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voting: pete, “and ee their results will be hides eres 
~ does this affect the political scene? In theory, a complete and 
or __ Teliable party canvass would be better than. a sample poll. But 
local parties | do not always manage a complete canvass, and the 


announced, almost in chorus: ‘ Af the “polls are -right, every 
canvass we have done is wrong’. The polls were right: their 


out to do accurately what the parties have always tried to do by 
10re primitive means. 
P< Biss} apart from influencing election campaiens, the polls can 


not need polls to know that tax reliefs are working, production 
going up and unemployment down, hire-purchase debts mounting 
and new cars pouring on to the roads. But they do need polls to 
translate these intangibles into potential votes. According to the 
PY Gall Poll, there have been only two occasions since 1955 when 
oe the Government had a clear lead over Labour: last autumn, and 
this. Last year there were loud Conservative cries for an election, 
This year, they pulled it off. Any government can pick a time 
when it has a substantial lead on the polls. Provided only that 


it can—in theory at least—remain in power in perpetuity. 
4 _ Perhaps I am exaggerating the danger. But it is created by the 
___-very accuracy of the polls. As long as the government of* the 
day has a big enough majority and is prepared to use it, and 
as long as it can choose when to go to the country, the knowledge 
that it has lost the support of a majority of public opinion is 
“merely academic. The opposition parties cannot benefit from it. 
Apart from guiding the parties and the government, opinion 
polls are themselves part of the process of an election. Sociologists 
talk of a self-fulfilling prophecy, or a self-defeating one. To 
_ prophesy that a bank will go bust can, in principle—if the bank 
is small enough and in a closely knit community—really make it 
go bust. Can publishing an opinion poll during the course of a 
pocsnipaien have similar effects? 


ry 
Effect upon Party Machines : 
a __ There might~clearly be an effect upon the party machines. At 
_— the start of the campaign, Conservatives were warned against 
complacency. As the trend to the left built up, Labour visibly 
took heart. Liberals felt compelled to. explain away their small 
_ support as due to a statistical trick—although they did not accuse 
anyone of trickery. The party machines can also react, not 
just to the polls but also to how the other party reacts, or how 
they think it does. This could reach unimaginable complexities of 
bluff and double bluff, which it would be diffichlt to trace in 
practice. But _ different effects upon the morale of each party 
.-- eeient be enough to swing the balance in some marginal seats. 
____ Could the polls also have a direct effect upon the voter? One 
Se Preesiiiliny: i is the band-wagon effect, or what used to be called the 
‘flowing tide’ . . ..a possibility carried to its logically absurd con- 
5 n in one of the many ‘ don’t know’ jokes: ‘ Oh yes, I’ll vote 
' see how the rest have voted ’. Some evidence comes from 
of an American presidential election. People who, early in 
n, had not minds up their minds how to vote were asked 


Some pollsters tend to dismiss it alt 
_ large proportions of people are known to go on supporting. one 
_ candidate even while they expect his opponent to win. Cleary, Met 


_ fact that it is done under a party label can easily distort the 
as results. Only. two days before the election, both party managers" 


Be _ whole importance in elections stems from the fact that they set 


’ 
az 2 
tell the government when to go to the country. Governments do 


its stock does not fali permanently below that of the opposition, 


sig 
ef, Lanes for examp 


they are ready to vote against the tide. 


I agree that the evidence is against any large-scale band-wagon 


effect. But it seems to me that to dismiss it altogether is to forget 
the crucial point about British elections at the moment. In an 
electoral system that magnifies small changes out of all proportion, ~ 


. the two main parties are in such a delicate state of balance that — 
only small changes are needed. Two or three in every hundred, 

perhaps. That is why small effects on the morale of the party | 
and that is why I am reluctant to — 


machines may be important: 
dismiss the band-wagon effect without more evidence. 

But this is not the only possibility. What about the people who 
merely jump off their own wagons and stand in the crowd, doing 
nothing? Why should not some of the differential abstention 
between Labour and Conservatives have been prompted, or at 
least reinforced, by the effect of the polls? There is some indirect 
evidence. Politicians were certainly worried by the possibility; and 
one Conservative candidate even wanted the polls banned during 
the campaign, lest the marginal Conservative voter stay at home 
out of complacency, and the marginal Labour voter feel impelled 
to do something about it. In the American study, already cited, 
a number of people explicitly mentioned polls as helping to form 
their expectations. In the recent election there is evidence that 
more Conservative than Labour supporters felt strongly about the 
outcome; and the poll on election morning, by giving them 
the prospect of a close finish, may have forced them to act. On 
the other hand, how many Labour supporters, already struggling 
between conscience and apathy, looked at the final poll and gave 
up the ghost in advance? ; 


* 


The Risks Involved 

The polls, then, could have ‘had an effect in two ways: on the 
morale of the parties, and on the morale of the individual voters. 
Apart from hints, there is no real evidence, and sensitive methods 
would be needed to produce it. Psychological studies of suggestion 
indicate that its effect is mainly on the ignorant and the apathetic. 
But these are the people who are least likely to vote, so perhaps 
the risk is slight. However, so long as so few people are needed 
to swing the balance, I am not ready to dismiss such risks. The big 
danger is that if polls really influence votes, people may begin to 
use them to influence votes. There is nothing, in principle, to stop 
an unscrupulous firm or newspaper from publishing an entirely 
fictitious poll, showing whatever trend it wanted. 

Possibly the best safeguard against such abuses is the very 
situation we now have: 


that the public can check against both each other and the final 
vote, and making their material available to research workers (as 
happens in at least one case). It would be difficult to get away with 
consistently bogus polls in such circumstances, at least on voting 
intention, although easier on other issues where the results cannot 
be so readily checked. If these safeguards should ever turn out — 
not to work, one might perhaps need to consider some form 
of control or inspection. Such control would not merely need 
to be fair, it would need to be seen to be fair: Therefore the 
government of the day could not undertake it, since a 
government-sponsored poll would immediately be distrusted 
by the opposition, and perhaps discounted, much as party 
canvasses are. 

Possibly none of these dangers is serious, and I am in any case 
speculating. But to return to the self-fulfilling prophecy: just as 
publishing opinion polls is part of the election process, so is talk- 
ing about them—as long as anyone is listening. The mere fact of 
airing dangers may alert people, and make them less likely. On 
the other hand, it may give people ideas, thus converting possibili- 
ties into actualities. So what will really happen? Although the 
dangers are there, I must end by admitting—like some others 
recently—that I don’t know.—Third Programme 
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Left and centre, two sides of the Portland Vase (in the British Museum); right, Josiah Wedgwood’s version of 1839, with draped figures 


The Story of the Portland Vase 


By NEIL McKENDRICK 


URING the artistic rape of Europe in the eighteenth 

century—the ransack that is now known as the Grand 

Tour*—England was flooded with cultural spoils of her 

wandering noblemen. Paintings, porcelain and pottery, 
sculpture, jewellery and tapestry poured into the country in an 
ill-sorted, ill-chosen mass. Much was fake, much was common- 
place, but occasionally pieces of unparalleled beauty and fame 
were acquired. Of all the most famous and most beautiful, few 
could compare with the Barberini Vase, . 

It stands now in the British Museum—a small, heavily cracked 
vase composed of nothing more remarkable nor more valuable 
than glass. By many its shape is considered. undistinguished; 
others find its decoration uninspired, and no one can deny that 
it is no longer perfect. Yet it is, perhaps, the most famous vase in 
the world. Certainly it is the most remarkable, For of all objets 

~ d'art, it has had one of the longest, most varied, and most exciting 
careers, Legend still clings to it, like moss to a mountain rock, 
but it is difficult to think of any object less in need of mythical 
additions to augment its history, so rich and varied is the reality. 

The history of this vase is studded with the names of the 
famous: Alexander the Great, Pope Urban VIII, Princess 
Barberini, Sir William Hamilton, the Duchess of Portland, 
Josiah Wedgwood, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Erasmus Darwin, and 
William Blake—all have been closely linked with the vase, For 

_ nearly 2,000 years it has inspired men’s wonder, excited their 
q greed, and stimulated their imagination. It has fired men to desire 
it, to reproduce it, to explain it, and—on one disastrous occasion 

—to destroy it. 

The early history of the vase has never been satisfactorily ex- 

_ plained. Sir William Hamilton was certain that it was a work of 
the fourth century B.C., carried in triumph out of Asia by the 
 all-conquering Alexander the Great to bear his ashes when he 
died. Others thought that it was the burial urn of the Roman 

_ Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother Mammea, who were 
“murdered by the Roman legions in Germany some 600 years 
ater, and almost everybody for the last 300 years has believed 


that it was buried—complete with somebody’s ashes—and not 
revealed again until 1582, when it was said to have been found 
in a sarcophagus dug from Monte del Grano. 

But there is no positive evidence in favour of these beliefs, 
and there is strong evidence against them, In fact, intriguing as 
they are, they are almost certainly untrue. This is a great pity, 
because not only were the legends attractive, but they were also 
convenient, and without them it is impossible to explain the 
whereabouts of the vase, from its creation in the hands of a pre- 
Christian glass-maker in Alexandria, to its reappearance some 
1,700 years later in the possession of the famous. Barberini family 
in Rome. Wherever it had wandered over the centuries, the 
Barberini were determined that it should wander no more, In 
fact, so proud of the vase was Pope Urban VIII that he gave 
specific instructions that this gem of the Barberini collection 
should never leave Rome. 

Unhappily he had reckoned without the eighteenth century’s 
addiction to gambling, and without the love of objets dart of 
English travellers on the Grand Tour. In an age when young 
noblemen laid bets lavishly and indiscriminately on such subjects 
as the fertility of the local parson’s wife or the speed of raindrops 
running down a window pane, and when betting played as large 
a part in social life as hunting and dancing, it is not surprising 
that even the Princess Barberini should occasionally have diffi- 


culties in meeting her debts. And at a time when Rome was 


thronged with culture-hungry tourists it is even less surprising 
that the obvious solution should occur to her and that she should 
sell the pot to pay her debts. She found a ready sale, but not 
unnaturally, considering the papal ban, she sold it in secret, and 
there is little record of the transaction, 

It is typical of the vase’s restless history that its next move 
should have been decided by the chance turn of a card. 
Princess Barberini sold it to James Byres, a Scottish antiquary, 
who lived in Rome and supplemented his income by helping 
milords inglesi in search of suitable trophies to take back 
to England at the end of their Grand Tour. It was not in his 


‘This is the last of three talks under the heading ‘ The Grand Tour’, The first two talks, by J. H. Plumb, were printed in THE LISTENER on December 31 and January % 
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3 oe secret. Pfiessages frond ri the art-crazed eae 
that avid collector of the rare or the unique, Horace 
pol described her as ‘a simple woman, but perfectly sober, 
itoxicated only by empty vases’. She was certainly 
ed with the Barberini—she paid Sir William 1,800 
guineas for at (roughly equivalent to £20,000 by present-day 
a -values—a quick and tidy profit remembering what he paid for it). 

_ Once in the hands of the delighted buyer, the Barberini dis- 
red from view. In fact she had conducted the whole trans- 
. n ‘with such secrecy ’, according to Wedgwood, ‘that she 
Was: never known even by her own family to be the possessor of 


-turbing tendency to pay enormous sums for worthless seashells 
which she thought were unique—and she clearly did not wish 
os them to hear of her latest extravagance, _ 

Rok: To Josiah Wedgwood the disappearance of the vase was 
‘maddening. Excited by the rumours of its arrival in this country 
and intrigued by its beauty, he was planning, as a final test of 


his technical skill, to produce a copy, and he had only drawings. 


a ‘to work from. But Lady Portland, like an ecstatic squirrel with 
: re. unique nut, had secreted it away among her most precious 
_ possessions: and would show it to none but her closest friends. 
a Within a year, however, she was dead, and within three days of 
” the auction of her collection, the vase was in Wedgwood’s hands. 
_ The third Duke of Portland had bought it back into the family 
“@ for 980 guineas, and promptly lent it to England’s leading potter 
befor reproduction. 
With Lady Portland’s death and its purchase by her son, the 
_ vase. finally lost its identity with the Barberini family and gradu- 
F:, ally became known as the Portland vase, the name it bears today. 
_ With her death, also, began the great attempts at reproduction, 
and within the next century it was reproduced in plaster, glass, 


famous and most perfect were the copies made in jasper by Josiah 
_ Wedgwood in the early seventeen-nineties. Wedgwood spent years 
_ and countless experiments in perfecting his copy and when it was 
_ completed it won universal praise. Sir Joshua Reynolds, President 
of the Royal Academy, declared it to be ‘a correct and faithful 
~ imitation, both in regard to the general effect, and the most 


miration; William Blake engraved it; crowds flocked to see it in 
Wedgwood’s London showrooms; and it was paraded through the 
s clamoured for copies, but such were the difficulties of production 
that they were never a commercial proposition, and today they 
are so rare that they have fetched up to £480 in the sale-room. 
_ It was felt to be a triumph for Wedgwood and a triumph for 
English pottery. In the words of Wolf Mankowitz, the vase’s 
and most reliable historian, it was, ‘ the most refined work 
r accomplished i in pre ceramic history’. 


redgwood? 's Dnndbtiark in Victorian Morality 

‘It has been reproduced by others ever since, but never with 
le same success, Even the later attempts of the Wedgwood firm 
uld not compare with the efforts of the first Josiah, Their 1839 
ion was of much poorer quality. In fact, it is more of a land- 


harming little cupid was made to cross his legs to hide his 


ginal, were draped with an attention to detail which 
e satisfied Victoria herself. 

ecture about the vase itself did not decline, but the chief 
: was now directed to interpreting the story it depicts. On 


as va pe Grand 


prit”,Che. secrecy is easily explained. Lady Portland’s family were 
not unnaturally alarmed at her eccentric buying—she had a dis- — 


brass, silver, i iron, marble, and even in wood. But by far the most. 


minute detail of the parts’; Queen Charlotte expressed her | 


urts of Europe by Wedgwood’s son, the second Josiah, People . 


in Victorian morality than in the history of pottery: for 


manhood; and the other figures, naked and unashamed_ 


recene, peel pone a love story, On one 


eaide two ace ‘women lic in aeta ndress { 
a handsome young man looks longingly towards them. To add a> 
- further complication a robed figure holding a finger to his {ipa 
is carved on the base, Such material lends itself to speculation 
and it can be made to fit a host of mythological stories. 

Certainly the range of interpretation is impressive. First it was 
assumed to be the burial urn of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and - 
Princess Faustina, and.the story that of the famous physician — 
Galen diagnosing ‘their daughter’s mysterious illness as love for a 
rope-dancer. Certainly this can be made to fit the figures on the 
vase (though what part the serpent played is difficult to under- 
stand), and the daughter’s known taste for muscular young men 
such as wrestlers, rope-dancers, and gladiators supports it; but 
unfortunately the likelihood of a Roman emperor decorating his 


burial urn with the story of his daughter’s casual love affairs is 


Se remote, 


Interpretations Plausible and Absurd 

The other interpretations are a similar mixture of the plausible » 
‘and the absurd, With minor adjustments the figures have been 
made to fit the love stories of Medea and Jason, Theseus and 
Amphitrite, Jupiter and Olympias. The more inventive have seen 
the serpent as a swan’s neck and the story, therefore, that of 
‘Leda; someone else saw in the serpent the symbolic representation 
of a horde of ravenous sea-monsters and the story, therefore, that 
of Thetis. The three young women inevitably led to the sugges- 
tion that it was a version of the Judgment of Paris, while to Eras- 
mus Darwin, refreshingly but implausibly, the figures suggested a 
fertility cult from Asia with the vase playing a vital part in a 
ritual enactment of death and re-birth. If so, the male figure 
must have been the most reluctant hero in the history of fertility 
rites. 

To these suggestions there were constant additions, But in the 


-middle of the nineteenth century the vase was thrust far more 
_ dramatically before the public eye, For on Friday, February 7, 


1845, William Lloyd secured his only niche in history and satis- 
fied his drunken desire to destroy when he stepped from a crowd 
of spectators in the British Museum and hurled a stone sculpture 
through the only perfect surviving example of Greek cameo glass, 
and shattered the priceless gem to pieces. Lloyd’s action was not 
like those who ease their neurotic hate in the destruction of the 
unique, nor like those who satisfy their twisted standards of 
morality by defacing famous nudes. It was not a premeditated 
act, not the act of a madman. He simply felt a sudden uncheck- 
able desire to smash something and the most famous vase in the 
world happened to be the handiest and most tempting target in 
sight. The vase’s habit of being the centre of attention had at 
last proved its downfall. 

Now, carefully pieced together again, it belongs to the nation, 
and stands unostentatiously in the British Museum, ’ Probably few 
of those who stop to look at it realize the mysteries that still 
surround it. It may have contained the ashes of one of the world’s 
greatest generals, it may have been the burial urn of a Roman 
emperor, it may have been worshipped as part of an age-old 
fertility rite, But whatever the possibilities of its strange career, 
they can be little more remarkable than the certainties. And what 
happened to it during its first 1,700 years of existence we shall 
never know for certain. Like the story told by the vase, it is open 
to your speculation.— Home Service 


George Lowe has the distinction of having been a member of the 
successful Everest Expedition of 1953 and of having crossed the 
Antarctic a few vears later, and in Because it is there (Cassell, 21s.) 
he has described his adventures on both expeditions. He has set 
himself a difficult task, since the Everest exploit has already been 
retold from every possible angle and Sir Vivian Fuchs himself has 
written the Antarctic story in considerable detail. Nevertheless this 
is a modest and well-written book. Mr, Lowe’s speciality is photo- 
graphy and he has rightly concentrated upon it. The book is 
splendidly illustrated with a selection of his best pictures. The 
technical information he provides is of interest to all travellers, even 
though their goal may be lower, than that of this intrepid author. 
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r STEVEN WATSON | on | Thomas ri 


AL IS a fair generalization that the chatachirinniey of any 
age are more clearly revealed in the work of rebels and 
radicals than in that of conservatives. Burke* was in love 


with eighteenth-century traditions: yet in his romantic — 
_ passion, his heady, misty, rhetoric he is far less typical of it ‘than’ 
his opponent and contemporary, Tom Paine. 
' Paine was hard-headed. He came of good Quaker parents, He 
~ had served at sea in a privateer. He had been apprenticed to a 


maker of corsets. He had failed in business as a tobacconist. 
He had the distinction of being twice sacked from employment _ 


_in His Majesty’s Excise Service. He was all his life a noncon- 


formist in thé religious sense—but, more important, in the social 
sense also. For forty years he knocked about unsuccessfully on the 
fringes of the solid and settled world of eighteenth-century — 
England. He was the sort of man who sits looking on, making ~ 
cynical remarks in a useless, acute way in some ‘bar parlour 


while the’ world marches on, run by less intellectual but more. 


practical men. 
But when he was nearly forty,.Tom Paine went to A vieneas 
And in America he found fame. Here was a whole country of 


nonconformists, of irregulars, of rough talents and little pom- 


posity. But even in America, on the eve of the war for indepen- 
dence from England, some conventions were still powerful. Men 


were ready to revolt but sentiment and habits of mind held them 
back. In particular, they hesitated to blame George III for their — 


troubles. No such hesitation affected Paine. In his short book, 


~'Common S ense, in 1776, he spoke clear, crisp words which broke ~ ‘ 


the spell. America, he said, was a new country. Monarchy was a — 
ridiculous thing to impose upon an expanding and egalitarian 


society. His book woke Americans and spared them into decisive 


action. = 


Stating the Obvious ; 
It was typical of Paine to say ras eho thing which 1 no one 

else dared to say. It was typical of him to anger his own side. By 

advocating the abolition of slavery, he soon annoyed the respect- 


_ able inhabitants of the United States almost as much as he had 


annoyed King George’s Englishmen. Paine left American politics 
with a shrug. He took to inventing. To get commercial backing 
for one of his inventions, an iron bridge, he returned to England. 
In a short time he was in the thick of radical discussions for 


constitutional reform. Before long, he was extolling the French 


Revolution of 1789. His enthusiasm for it was sufficient to gain 
him French citizenship, to gain him a- -seat in the Assembly in ~ 
Paris—though, in due course, this earned him imprisonment under 
the Terror and almost earned him the guillotine too. But his 
enthusiasm also carried him into writing The Rights of Man, 
a book which began as a defence of the French Revolution 
against Burke’s attacks but developed into a full exposition of 
Paine’s own political philosophy. ; 
I said Paine was always an anti-conformist, an ‘ outsider ’; 

but I also said that he was typical of the eighteenth century. 


What I mean is at once apparent when one reads The Rights 


of Man. In it he mocks at the social system of his day, at landed, 
respectable, Georgian England and the old foppish France. But 
the solidity, the stability of that old world had accustomed men 
to think of human nature itself as solid, as stable and simple. 
Man was, for them, a rational being. This is the fundamental 
fault in Paine’s books. He proposed to remove not just the kings 


but also many of the social bonds which tie men together and 


keep them lazily conventional. He assumes that men do not 
need these ties; that human nature will be unaffected by their 
dissolution. Human beings for him are rational and calm. We. 
know them to be passionate, and we know that when one splits up — 


social units there may be a release. of EOCTRY. as marvellous as_ 
as from the atom. on 


_ kind is one of those arti 
srs because his analys 


was a natural phrase- -mak ‘Perha ap 
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rational, more full of eighteenth-century calm—they 
" government less. We can then look forward to ge 
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A New Start : pa | 
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~ struggling men crushed by the weig 


tax; Paine’s tax had rates incre 
had not. He looks forward to the 
with the betterment of men. 
It is an interesting programme. I one te 
of convention fant pane 
ship. But it is much too ambitious a programme to be based 
simply upon a demand that hereditary rank be abolished and 


vote and none having more than one. 
For some thirty or forty years Tom Paine was a bogy man for 
all respectable people. He was outlawed in England, his books 


_ were prohibited, he was imprisoned by the French. And on his 


return to America he was boycotted by most of his chosen 
nation, whose society he continued to extol as an example to 
the rest of the world. Some part of this unpopularity he owed to 
the book, The Age of Reason, which he wrote in prison and 


which by its attack upon organized- Christianity, its unitarianism, 


frightened many of his old supporters. 
But though he was shunned and lonely, Paine remained a 


potent force. The Spitalfield silk weavers in the eighteen-forties i of nonconformity from which he sprang and to whom tf 


What is International Law? > ieee ae 


_ (concluded from ‘page 52) aa Pa as ot * ae 9 in . : Fas as 


like as not will have been completely es when the rule | 


was formulated. International law that is not applied by courts 


is in danger of seeming a mere aspect of the language and 
argument of diplomacy. 
It is true, of course, that international law is increasingly 


applied by courts of all kinds, and not least by the internal courts" 


of states; for matters of international Jaw frequently arise in 
- domestic courts, and when they do, international law is applied. 


The Hague Court itself has been kept busy one way and— 


another, and has even in recent years decided some cases of the 
first importance, such as the Anglo-Norwegian. Fisheries Case of 


1951. Yet the fact remains that the Court has relatively little com- — 


pulsory jurisdiction; compulsory, that is to say, in the sense that 
one state may take another to the court whether the latter be 
willing to go or not, There is, of course, the so-called ‘ optional 
clause’ of the Court’s Statute by which states may accept a 
measure of compulsory jurisdiction on a basis of reciprocity; but 


the coverage of such acceptances has in fact suffered a marked 


substantive law and in international organization, It is true that 
there is at the moment reason to hope that the upward curve 
may have begun. The United Kingdom Government and the 


’ French Government have set an example by changing a far- 


_and persistent décline during precisely this recent period which — 
has seen such great strides made both in the development. of the 


reaching form of reservation which they both attached to their 
reservations only a short time ago; and there is strong hope that 


the United States Government may shortly follow their excellent 
example. But it will still remain true that the majority of states 
have not accepted compulsory jurisdiction in any ay with ‘or 
without reservations. 

So here again there is a popular fallacy. Many, if not most, 
people imagine that the weakness of international courts lies in 
their lack of effective enforcement procedures. This is not so, The 
true weakness is in many ways more serious. It lies in their lack 


of compulsory jurisdiction. Of the several hundred awards or 


adjudications by various tribunals handed down in the last century 
or so, the number that have not been respected by the losing party 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand with something to 
spare, For that matter, it is important to remember that the 
internal courts of states not infrequently have run into heavy 
weather in dealing with really big issues,.I suppose there can be 
no court in the world with more real power than the United 
States Supreme Court, But more than once that court has been 
openly and directly defied; and one instance of that is recent, as 


we may all recollect. 

No: the real weakness of international stribunaly lies not in. 
their lack of executive power but in their lack of jurisdiction. It 
is important that this position be remedied, somehow or r other, 


our ‘political equality: 
‘That which the whole n 
replaced by representative government, with each man having a — ; 


losing of cases as matters of ordinary routine. 


‘developing, perhaps as never before. It certainly cannot alone — 


_ problems of our time. It is Seg finding out about and th 
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their being willed away | 
of This dead’. 
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land—to that no-nonsense, independent, common- 
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- because Stciiery jurisdiction i in the long Beta: even 
the short run—is a necessary concomitant of the abolition of 


- lawful forcible self-help, If the law forbids me to assail my $6 


adversary, I do at any rate expect that it enables me to hale him 
before the judge. A position in which force ‘is forbidden but iss 
justice is voluntary i is asking too much of human nature. 

_ This is not to suggest that all international disputes ahead 
or could be settled by courts of justice, Even within a mature Se 
system of domestic law, most people hope to manage to keep out © 
of the courts, and we recognize, too, that some disputes lie too 


_ deep to be settled by court actions; indeed, we recognize even Se 


within the state that some parties, to disputes may be so powerful — 
or influential that the existing law has to be changed to suit their 
contentions, rather than applied by a court. We must not, there- : 
fore, expect things to be very different in international society. ‘The ¥ 
judicial function has strict limitations of usefulness. Yet it remains — 


_true that in a developed society it will always be available at ae 
. suit of one party to a dispute; ‘and this is certainly no less tru 


in the international sphere. It is a pity that so many ya 2 2p 
are still apparently so touchy about the possibility of being made _ 


_ defendants before an interna onal court. They could learn much 


from the big corporations which regard litigation and even the e 


There is much more to be said, but perhaps I said enough to” 
show that international law is neither a sham nor yet a panacea; 
enough to give pause to what Brierly called ‘ criticisms of the pa: 
which are often unfair, and demands for the future which are 


often unrealizable ’, Today, at any rate, international law is 


bring about the kind of international society we all would like to - 
see; yet neither can that society be brought about without the 
assistance of a developing international law. It is therefore an 
exciting subject that lies at the core of some of the most urgent _ 
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SIR LAWRENCE BRAGG considers lessons of his broadcasts from the Royal Institution 


Sir Lawrence Bragg at our request contributes his personal views on 
popular scientific broadcasting 


O give a popular scientific broadcast which is of general 
interest to the wide audience listening to radio or look- 
ing at television is no easy task. I like to recall an 
incident-that happened to my wife at her hairdresser’s. 
How the conversation turned to scientific broadcasts I do not 


know, but the young lady who was attending to her said ‘I never 


lll al 


— 


switch on my set at such-and-such a time, it is only some old 
professor explaining how to 
make fossils ’. 

Yet I feel it is infinitely 
worth while trying to per- 
form this task effectively. I 
realize that some scientists 
rather look askance at the 
colleague who gives popular 
talks, feeling that he is in 
some way letting science 
down. : 

I think this feeling arises 
because one cannot analyse, 
justify, or qualify in a 
dispassionate way as in 
a talk before a_ learned 
society. To catch people’s 
attention and interest them, 
one must, let it be said 
frankly, dramatize things 
somewhat, and this some 
scientists feel to be dis- 
tasteful. But I can feel 
no sympathy with _ this 
view. The same people 
are often the first to 
complain that the man 
in the street does not 
know enough about science or understand what it is doing. 

The B.B.C, has been collaborating with the Royal Institution 
in giving from its theatre a series of six television broadcasts 
on ‘The Nature of Things’, and in this article I shall discuss 
the problems of presenting science in a popular form, not merely 
to an audience in the theatre but to the wider audience which 
‘looks in’. The giving of talks to non-scientists has been one 
of the main functions of the Institution since its foundation 160 
years ago, but they have always been to the members and their 
friends, to students attending special courses, to young people 
at Christmas, or more recently to boys and girls from schools. 
It was a new venture to plan a series of demonstrations in the 
theatre which would be seen all over the country, a venture 
which presented new and extremely interesting problems. I have 
given science broadcasts from the studio, and of course listened 
to many, but the organizing of this series in one’s own theatre 
brought these problems home more vividly, and these are my 
impressions. 

What should we aim at in planning such talks, intended for 
the average listener with no special scientific training? It would 
not be fair, I think, to rate a broadcast as a failure because it 
has not interested all young ladies in hairdressers, One cannot 
hope to please everyone. The speaker can assume that among 
‘the general public there is a large proportion of potential listeners 


_ to whose imagination and interest he can appeal successfully 


if he does his job properly. There are others whom he cannot 
_ hope to interest, just as there are people to whom music or art 
or literature make no appeal; their minds simply do not work 
it way. He can address himself to the people, and I think 


ae 


Sir Lawrence Bragg giving a demonstration at the Royal Institution on the pressure 
of gas, using plastic beads to represent molecules: from one of the six television 
programmes ‘ The Nature of Things’ 


they are in the majority, who do get a thrill from understanding 
how things work, and who are not just passive listeners but are 
willing: to make an effort. 

What he has no right to assume is a general background 
knowledge of science on the part of his listeners greater than 
they actually possess. If his talk is ‘above their heads’ it is 
definitely the fault of his presentation, not of their comprehension. 
It is my belief that many science talks are not just rather too 
difficult, but, as a scientist would say, too difficult by orders of 
magnitude. They are almost 
meaningless to the average 
listener because he never 
gets started in understand- 
ing them. The speaker has 
assumed a background of 
knowledge which the man 
in the street has not got. I 
recall an analysis of the im- 
pression made by a broad- 
cast given by a well-known 
scientist, who was ac- 
counted a good lecturer in 
scientific circles. Repre- 
sentative bodies, of just the 
types of intelligent people 
one would like to reach 
with a popular talk, were 
asked to give their accounts 
of what had been said. The 
result of the survey was 
appalling. It was clear that 
the speaker had almost 
completely failed to convey 
any message at all. It is the 
speaker’s task, then, to put 
himself in the place of the 
average listener, and so to 
plan his talk that it only uses a language and requires a back- 
ground which he and his listener have in common. 

What is a popular lecture to be about? Scientific talks can be 
classified under three headings, though the border-lines between 
them are somewhat indefinite. 

First, ‘The Achievements of Modern Science’. These talks 
are in general a description of something man could not do before 
but can now do, owing to the advance of science. It may be moon- 
rockets, nuclear power stations, a new wonder-drug, or better 
means of travel or communication. Such achievements are of wide 
general interest. They have a topical appeal because they may 
directly affect our everyday lives. It is not easy, however, to ex- 
plain the scientific principles they involve, because these are 
generally so complicated. A great technical achievement is made 
possible by a large number of scientific discoveries, made at many 
times and places; it is rarely that any one new achievement can be 
directly attributed to one new scientific discovery. To sum up, 
‘The Achievements of Modern Science’ are suitable subjects for 
a broadcast, because people are naturally interested in a descrip- 
tion of them. But if the aim is to give the man in the street some 
idea of what science is, and to convey the thrill of understanding 
its explanations, such talks in general do not provide a good 
opportunity. 

Secondly, ‘Recent Advances in Pure Science’. News gets 
round that here and there, in some laboratory, a researcher is 
doing work of fundamental importance on the frontiers of science 
which may lead to great things. Can it be ‘explained’ to ‘the 
man in the street’ what he is trying to do? Here the answer, it 
seems to me, is definitely ‘ No, it can’t ’, except on the most broad 
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But technical words have to be used by the 
‘scientist if only for the sake of brevity. Each of 


them is a-portmdnteau word, representing a host — 
of associated ideas and a complex.train of logical 


reasoning familiar to his colleagues. To unwind 
his chain and go back to basic principles each 


time he tries to explain his research would make 
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his exposition intolerably long. 
- Further, such pioneer investigations on ‘hie 
scientific frontiers are far removed from any kind 


at this early stage from any practical applica- 
tion, which is generally the first thing the man 
in the street wants to know about them. Looking 
back, one can see how the great scientific dis- 
coveries of the past have been turned to prac- 


tical use, but it is almost impossible to look > 


into the future and guess how the discoveries 
now being made are going to be used, because 
applications turn up in such extremely unex- 
pected ways. The discoveries are filed in a general 


_ fund of knowledge, on which the technologist 


‘draws when planning his achievements. 


In this case also I do not think we have good 


material for a popular talk on science. An oppor- 
tunity for the public to have a glimpse of the 


great man and get some hint of his personality — 


and catch his enthusiasm is all to the good. But 
an attempt to explain what he is doing is rather 


Letters to. the Editor ee ae me 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising ‘out of articles printed in fe 
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of every-day experience, and also far removed 


some recent advance in pure science. 

Thirdly, ‘The Science of Everyday Things’ - 
This, I feel, offers the real opportunity to inter- 
est the typical listener in scientific explanation. 
We all use many new materials, and many new 
‘mechanical or electrical devices, ‘which have been 
made possible by the advance of scientific know- 
ledge. Most people like to know how things 


work and get pleasure from. a clear explanation. 
Common experience of natural events also offers — 


suitable material, and the listener with an in- 
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quiring mind can enjoy an explanation which ar n 


orders his experiences and makes it easier for Aa 


him to see how they are related. To raise such 
an interest is to arouse the real scientific spirit of 
inquiry, which is the aim in trying to stimulate 


a general interest in science by popular talks. 


The important thing here is that we are 
building on an existing foundation of knowledge 


and experience. It is naturally difficult to interest 7 


the man in the street in the elegant solution of 


a scientific problem when nothing in his experi- 
ence suggests. that the problem: exists. But here 


we start on common ground. It is rather like 
extending a survey by triangulation into new 
country; ome must tie the points in the un-— 
mapped area to fixed points already established. 
If one starts a talk by referring to what every- 


my ‘conviction that this ‘kind | of pop lar 
offers the best | opportunity for spreadin; 
general knowledge of science. I have also t 
greatly impressed with the advantage ¢ of t 
vision as compared with the sound broad 
The illustration of a point by means’ of 
experiment can be miade so much ‘more tel 
than a mere description, = — < .) ya =~ 
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The Future of Man 
Sir,—So many interesting points were raised 
‘by your correspondents in THE LISTENER of 
January 7 that I cannot comment on them all. 
Dr. Letch sees it as one possible danger of 


our non-genetic system of heredity that man 
“might be destroyed by his own machines—for — 
example, by the misuse of discoveries in atomic 
_ physics. The danger is more than merely theo- © 
retical: human beings are constantly killing each © 
other with their machines. But whose fault is 


that? If a scientist of the type that used to be 
‘impersonated by Mr. Boris Karloff were to make 


--a robot which killed him, then the coroner’s 
verdict must surely be suicide; and what goes 

for one man goes for mankind in general. For 
_ to construct a machine is also to instruct it; 


and even if we made a machine with an element 


of randomness in its behaviour—a machine that, | 


much to our surprise, might kill us—the blame 
must still, I think, lie upon us for having 
designed a machine of unpredictable behaviour. 

Dr. Letch makes a very good point when he 
implies that, as a result of advances in medicine, 
intellectual and physical growth are getting out 


- of gear. In advanced countries the average rate 


of attainment of physical maturity has been 


____ increasing rapidly, but the time-scale of Primary, 

secondary, 
adjusted to an older and slower tempo of 
Va Soo physical development. The difficulties so raised 
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and university education is still 
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ing enough treble voices for the schogl ghbir) are 


. too complex to be discussed here, but I see no 


reason to believe that they are insoluble. 

I do not know what weight Paley’s arguments 
carry nowadays with theologians; very little, I 
have always hoped; and it is therefore most 
reassuring that Dr. Bouquet, as a distinguished 
theologian, should find the argument of the 
sixth Reith Lecture both liberating and challeng- 
ing. ‘ Humanism’ is too vague a word to justify 
my questioning Dr. Bouquet’s statement that 
“humanism, as such, dodges the issue’. I am 
all for humanism as an empirical code of con- 
duct; but I should feel just as uneasy as Dr. 
Bouquet in treating it as a body of principles 


which professed to provide an a priori justifica- 
- tion for that conduct. ‘ 
Mr. Eaton’s remarks go to the 66t of our — 


troubles over the assessment of intelligence, but 


he has misunderstood me when he detects my 


having implied that anyone can measure ‘ inborn 
intelligence ’, for there is no such thing. There 
is, however, an inborn or genetic contribution 
to the variation of intellectual performance from 
one individual to another, and we can at least 


attempt to measure the magnitude of that con- — 
tribution. The principles underlying this exer- 


cise are unobjectionable, but they are extremely 


difficult to apply, mainly because the genetic 


contribution to variation of intelligence is itself 


j absurd than | 
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of children brought up on a near-starva' 
diet the inborn contribution to the differer 
between their heights would be much less t 
if the children had been properly fed. ‘Inb 
intelligence ’ is an absurd concept, but ; no nm 
‘inborn height’; one. "speaks 
inborn or innate intelligence, if at all, only 
shorthand. But it still remains gnencinetal 
‘say that ‘there is a certain inborn contribut 
‘to differences in intellectual perfo1 rma 
between children who have been brought up 
tested i in certain specified ways. 

_ Mr. Anderson was unhappy about m: ve 
‘temptuous | dismissal’ of the one or two biolog 
who (in my own words) “are still fee bl 
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Sei —In his criticisms of Professor Medawaee s 
eg on the inheritance of intelligence, Mr. 

ton (THE LISTENER, January 7) seems to have 
in mind solely the type of ‘intelligence test’ 
used in the eleven-plus examination; and he 
argues, quite rightly, that the marks gained in 
‘such tests must be ‘strongly weighted by the 


subject’s environment and upbringing’. This 
Professor Medawar expressly admits (THE Lis- 
TENER, December 17); but he maintains that, 
even so, ‘not less than half of the observed 
variation is an inborn variation’. Mr. Eaton, 
however, is wrong in supposing that the psycho- 
logist’s assessments of ‘ potential brain power’ 
ate based on marks so obtained taken just as 
they stand. In the most thorough investigations 
of the inheritability of intelligence the estimates 
are derived from individual tests of intelligence 
in which environmental influences have been re- 
duced to minimum; and the crude marks are 
checked, and where necessary corrected, by re- 
peated testing, reference to teachers’ reports, and 
other relevant information. The fact that such 
assessments measure very much more ‘ the sub- 
ject’s ability to do intelligence tests’ is shown by 
the after-histories of hundreds of pupils, whose 
careers have been followed up long after they 
have left school. 

If intelligence as thus assessed were the effect 
solely or chiefly of environment, it would be 
extremely difficult to explain the paradoxical 
occurrence of children of exceptionally high 
ability in homes where the material, cultural, 
and educational level of the parents would, one 
might suppose, have condemned them to hope- 
less failure. But the most conclusive evidence 
comes from investigations on ‘ identical’ twins 
who have been reared almost from birth in 
widely different environments. In assessments 
for innate intelligence they resemble each other 
almost as closely as twins reared in the same 
home; in tests of the eleven-plus type, on the 
other hand, they may differ almost as much as 
they do in school attainments. 

__ However, every psychologist and teacher, I 
imagine, would gladly support Mr. Eaton’s sug- 
gestion that Professor Medawar should amplify 


the various arguments, which he has summarized 
skilfully and yet so briefly, in a further talk. 
. ' $Yours, etc., 
: Cyrit BurT 
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| marry those who resemble them 
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7 ‘ different mating 
“genetic consequences as 
1 laws do not seem to me 


the closing down of the 


mples’ without much more elaboration than 
Professor Medawar provided. 
i Yours, etc., 
Haywards Heath GEOFFREY GORER 
America and European Defence 
Sir—I am sorry that my broadcast on 
‘America and the Defence of Europe’ (printed 
in THE LIsTENER of December 31), by dealing 
with only one aspect of the problems of Western 
security, should have led Mr. Haig to suppose 
that ‘military experts’ are out of touch with 
“common folk’, There is always a regrettable, 
if inevitable, distance between those who special- 
ize in any subject and those who do not, whether 
it is in law, medicine, theology or defence; but 
a glance at the work of such British specialists 
as Alastair Buchan, P. M. S. Blackett, and Sir 
Antony Buzzard, or such Americans as Henry 


- Kissinger, Richard Osgood, or James King 


should show Mr. Haig that the basic questions 
he raises have been the subject of just as much 
anguished consideration by defence specialists 
as they have been by the ‘common folk’; 
possibly, indeed, rather more, Even such ‘ pro- 
fessional killers ’ as Lt.-General Sir John Cowley, 
when they break the silence enjoined on them 
by their service, show that ‘common folk’ have 
no monopoly of common sense. 

The belief that ‘the common people’ con- 
stitute a wise, innocent, and homogeneous group, 
misled only by their rulers, is as old as Rousseau, 
but age does not make it respectable. The world 
would be no safer if the last soldier were 
strangled with the entrails of the last politician. 
Mr. Haig’s views are worthy of attention and 
respect, but he is a little presumptuous if he 
thinks that he speaks for the mass of popular 
opinion either here or—where it matters far 
more—in the United States. If he did, the task 
both of the politicians and of the military 
specialists he abuses would be considerably easier. 
Meanwhile, the problems which face us are too 
vast and complicated to be solved by a search for 
scapegoats. Otherwise, as good a case might be 
made out against those ‘common folk’ whose 
attitude to foreign affairs alternates between opti- 
mistic apathy and Chauvinistic passion, and 
who demand the maximum national pres- 
tige and security for the minimum cost in 
money and services, as. against the worried 
thinkers and public servants whom Mr. Haig 
prefers to abuse. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 MicHarL HowarD 


Challenge in the Theatre? 

Sir,—Mr. Irving Wardle wrote in THE 
LISTENER of January 7: ‘A thoroughly safe 
generalization about the English theatre from 
Vedrenne-Barker 
management at the Royal Court in 1907 until 
the end of the second war is that it produced 
scarcely any literature of challenge. ..’. 

Assuming that Mr. Wardle is qualified to 
work as a dramatic critic in your columns, the 
reader may accept this statement only as an 
example of careless thinking set down to obtain 
some effect best known to the writer. Bernard 
Shaw, Somerset Maugham, Galsworthy, Priest- 
ley, van Druten, and St. John Ervine are among 
those who, at the height of their powers, are 
dismissed from our attention. A list of names 
is in danger of appearing to share your critic’s 
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ficak <i because it will be bound to 
omit some, who, in their time, chose the theatre 
as a means of challenge. We are producing plays 
by the following authors and I add their names: 
Aldous Huxley, T. S. Eliot, Clemence Dane, 
Noél Coward, Jack Jones, Walter Greenwood 
and Ronald Gow, Miles Malleson, James Bridie, 
Allan Monkhouse, and R. C. Sherriff. I will 
omit Sean O’Casey and Lennox Robinson for, 
although their work graced the English stage, 
Dublin bred their gifts. These authors were 
writing within the period for which Mr. Wardle 
has little use. He may believe that those of us 
who were both working in the theatre and ex- 
periencing the times that moved these play- 
wrights are too closely involved. If this is the 
case, let him direct himself to the critical records. 
He is able to read the opinions of distinguished 
members of the profession that he would follow, 
together with Allardyce Nicholl’s documentation 
of the period. 


Yours, etc., 
London, W.12 MICHAEL BARRY 
Head of Drama, B.B.C. Television 


Mr. Wardle writes: 

“Mr. Barry’s view is scarcely one that would 
be supported by such a well-documented account 
of the period as Richard Findlater’s The Unholy 
Trade. The playwrights Mr. Barry lists fall into 
two main groups—those whose best work had 
been done before the 1914 war; and those of the 
younger generation who were struggling to escape 
enslavement to the entertainment industry. They 
may have chosen the theatre “as a medium of 
challenge”, but how many of them kept it up? 
What did Walter Greenwood write after Love 
on the Dole; Noél Coward after Fumed Oak; 
Miles Malleson after The Fanatics? Few play- 
wrights were able, like J. B. Priestley, to present 
their work in their own theatres; even Shaw 
premieres were more often found in Malvern, 
New York, or Warsaw than in the West End. 
And Somerset Maugham, after his vast com- 
mercial successes, withdrew in disgust from the 
theatre in 1933 simply because (as he records 
in The Summing Up) it did not permit him to 
speak his mind. 

‘Finally, does Mr. Barry really believe that 
the agreeable pieces of van Druten, Ronald Gow, 
and Clemence Dane stand comparison with the 
novels and poetry of their contemporaries? ’ 

—EpiToR, THE LISTENER 


Greatest Historian? 

Sir,—Mr. Cranston opens his interesting talk 
(THE LISTENER, January 7) on Macaulay with 
the statement that he ‘ could hardly be described 
as the greatest of English historians ’. 

Lord Acton (himself, surely a strong candi- 
date for the place of ‘ greatest’) has left it on 
record that Stubbs, Creighton, Mommsen, and 
Harnack all agreed that Macaulay was the great- 
est historian the world has ever seen. It would 
be interesting to have the names of an appeal 
tribunal that would feel competent to reverse the 
verdict of a court consisting of that four. Per- 
haps Mr. Cranston would be so obliging as to 
give us their names? 

Yours, etc., 

Birmingham, 3 W. WATKIN DavIes 


[Owing to pressure of space several important 
and tepical letters are unavoidably held over until 
next week.] 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


January 6—12 


Wednesday, January 6 


Mr. Macmillan has talks with Dr. Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, in Accra 

It is announced that the Greek and Turkish 
Foreign Ministers and--Archbishop 
Makarios and.De-Kutchuk are to come 


—-—+e_Londofi next week for-talks on;Cyprus 


The West German Cabinet decides to urge 
parliament to pass as quickly as possible 
a Bill against those inciting national, 
racial, or religious hatred 


Thursday, January 7 


Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, 
says that his country is ready to give up 
her sovereignty: to a union of independent 
African states 


Friday, January 8 


Israel sends Notes to Britain and several 
other countries saying that her people 
were ‘ profoundly shocked’ at the recent 
outbreaks of anti-semitism 


The Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Robert 
Armitage, says that it is not yet time to 
end the state of emergency in’ the pro- 
tectorate 


55,000 Civil Servants to have increases in 
salary 


Saturday, January 9 


President Nasser ceremoniously opens work 
on the Aswan High Dam in Egypt 


It is announced that the Prime Minister will 
visit Italy in March 


The German Protestant leader, Bishop 
Dibelius, sends a message to _ Israel 
apologizing for anti-Jewish incidents and 
offers a gift of about £8,000 to help needy 
Israel immigrants 


Sunday, January 10 


Mr. Macmillan has talks with the Prime 
Minister of Ghana about the financing of 
the Volta River project 


Snow makes many roads dangerous for 
traffic in south-east England 


Monday, January 11 


It is announced that Vickers; English 
Electric, and the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany are to amalgamate their aircraft and 
guided-weapons companies 


Sir Brian Robertson, Chairman of the 
British Transport Commission, says that 
as soon as the independent committee on 
railwaymen’s wages makes its report in 
April, the Commission will be ready to 
discuss an interim increase 


Tuesday, January 12 
State of emergency ends in Kenya 


The Minister of Aviation, Mr. Sandys, says 
that more help may be given to civil 
aviation in Britain 


Death of Nevil Shute, the novelist 


THE LISTENER JANUARY 14 1960 


Mr. Harold Macmillan photographed on his arrival in. Accra on 

January 6 with Dr.. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of 

Ghana. On January 11 Mr. Macmillan flew.to Lagos to start 
his tour of Nigeria 
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A London Transport Green Line coach in difficulties last weekend onan. icy road near Sevenoaks, 
Kent, The first snow. of the winter fell then in many parts of south-east England 
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President Eisenhower delivering to a joint session of Con- A young African girl wearing a skirt with a map 
gress his last annual message on the State of the Union on on it during celebrations in Douala on January 1 
January 7. Behind him is Mr. Richard Nixon, the Vice- when the French Cameroons became the independent 
state of Kamerun 


President 


WN 2. : 

fo es 
West Berlin on January 8 by 
protest against recent demon- 


, marched to the Steinplatz 
to the victims of Nazism 


sengrocer’s shop in Paris last 
c (worth 100 of the old type) 
effective 


A model of a’ traction engine which last week 

won a championship cup for its maker (Mr. E. V. 

Harrison of West Kirby, Cheshire) at the Model 
Engineer Exhibition at Westminster 


raphed with Mr. Mukul Dey, 
an exhibition of the latter’s 
‘itute, London, on January 8 


Fowey, Cornwall, which has 
ist; its 200 acres run down to 
Trust has also bought Pont 
lich adjoins 


_ RECOMMENDED HOTEL 


, 


ee "STAY THIS YEAR 


’ 


at an 


ASHLE 2Y COURTENAY 


The following hotels are included in the 
1960 (27th edition) of LET’S HALT 
AWHILE, published by Andre Deutsch, 
on sale 29th January, price 12/6, which 
covers some 750 personally recommended 
hotels in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. In case of difficulty, obtainable 


~-.also post-free from Ashley Courtenay, 


- Little London, Chichester, Sussex. 


BOURNEMOUTH, West Cliff 


BRENT-TOR HOTEL. Pleasantly 

positioned with a friendly atmosphere. 
- The main magnet is distinctive home 

cooking (their own farm) and licensed 
Club. Tel: 23900. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


CLIFF END HOTEL. Well posi- 
tioned, conveniently priced and cheer- 
ful atmosphere at all seasons, Personal 

attention of ‘resident proprietors. 

_ Ballroom. T.V. Tel: 34432. 


HY THE, Kent 
STADE COURT HOTEL, Modernly 


appointed, moderately priced and 
occupying a sun-trap position over- 
looking the sea has a particular 


Springtime and Summertime appeal. 
Appetising cooking, restful comfort. 
' Lift, Fully licensed. Tel: 67146. 


-LLANDUDNO, N. Wales 


ST) GEORGES HOTEL for a 
memorable holiday. First‘on sea front 


for cuisine and entertainment. Free 
golf. Ballroom, Cocktail Lounge. 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel: 77544. 


RAVENSCAR, Nr. Scarborough 


RAVEN HALL. A self-contained, 

fully licensed holiday hotel. Terms 
from 42/- a day cover use of hotel 
swimming pool, golf, putting, tennis, 
bowls, billiards, dancing (orchestra), 
Cinema, T.V. Cloughton 233. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 
GARRACK HOTEL. Compact, com- 
plete, personal, informal, friendly, 
every meal an enjoyable surprise, Sea 
view, Away from the throng. Licensed. 
A.A‘, R.A.C. Tel: 199, 


eu SALCOMBE, S. Devon 


TIDES REACH HOTEL—on the 
crest of the wave for outstanding food 
and wine, Private baths and balconies. 
Safe bathing, boating, fishing, Adults 

_ only. Inclusive daily terms from 43/6, 
Phebe 288. 


" SIDMOUTH 


VICTORIA HOTEL For your Spring 
holiday or honeymoon. Scenery, sea 


___ air and sunshine in plenty. Admirable 


_ cuisine, ‘cellar’ and service, Bedside 
elephones and radio, T.V. Beauty 
. Cocktail “Lounge. COME 

ID BE SPOILT! Tel: 951. 


ce 


; 


THE ARTS, 


Magnificent Minster - Castle Museum — 


‘Hisearie ide chen and Buildings. 


YORK ‘MYSTERY PLAYS & FESTIVAL OF 
12th JUNE—3rd JULY, 


IMlustrated literature from City Information as York 


Guildhalls and City Walls — 
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VICTOR B. HILTON, SUNDIAL HOUSE, TORQUAY 


RIVER HOLIDAYS 


Royal Britain's ; 


Sunniest 
Inland Resort 


TUNBRIDGE | 
WELLS 


FOR ALL-YEAR-ROUND 

SPORT & ENTERTAINMENT 

Situatedin gloriousKent—the Garden 

of England Touring centre for the 

' south-east. Tonic air. Spa water. 250 

acres of beautiful common, and the 

unique and famous ‘ Pantiles’. Only 

wy hour. from London or the South 
“Coast. GO BY TRAIN. Guide - 

(6d. stamps) from L, Lowe, Resort 

_ Publicity Officer. 


; A city rich in historic splendour. y : si 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Springs — nial 


| Pa 
‘4 


and magnificent Pump Room and . 
walk around the glorious Georgian — ; 
streets and crescents. 

shops 


entertainment. - 


Write for free guide book to 
J. I. BEDFORD | 
_. PUMP ROOM, pata | 


Travel by os 
Train — 


nin 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS) 


FARMS, HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


What's your fancy—a luxury hotel, a farm, a 
country house, a village inn or a tiny cottage 
guest-house by the sea? Whatever if is, the 
BIDE-A-WHILE BOOK can help you to your 


happiest holiday. This unique little treasury | 


highlights the worthwhile places on and off 
the beaten track round Britain’s coast and 
countryside, with fullest details of terms, food, 
location, amenities—everything, almost down 
to the names of the maids. A book for holidays 


“and honeymoons, a happy guide to cheerful 


hospitality, already used by thousands of 
choosey holidaymakers. Including scores of 
friendly halts for bed and breakfast, the 
1960 edition costs 5/-, post free direct from 


the Publisher, 


Have a wonderful, really relaxing 

time in the delightful holiday centre 

of oneofthe loveliest parts of Britain, 

embracing the Shakespeare country, — 
_ the charming villages of the Cots- 


wolds, 


‘TRAVEL BY RAIL ee 
Send for attractive illustrated guide 


Room 7, Pump Room, 


Royal 


LEAMINGTON Spa 


on Avon and Severn © 
Motor. Cruisers and Yachts. Luxurious. 
For 2 to 8 persons. 
Personal attention. 


Delightful scenery. | 
Booklet 1/- 


Reduced Terms Early 
and Late © 


BATHURSTS, D. 33 
TEWKESBU oe GLOS. 
se Nase: é 


pages listing, 
county BE La county, more 
1,000 Farm Houses, Country 
Cottages and Country Houses, 
Riding holidays and Caravans 
and more-than 200 pictures. : 
For the ideal country holiday at’ 
moderate rates send today for Pe 
1960 Farm Holiday Guide. Price 
36 {postage 6d. extra), gt 
Dept. L, Farm Holiday Guide, © aay 

18 High Street, Paisley < 3 


The Best of sid Fare — 


= 


Delightful — 
and every modern 


many beautiful estates— _ 
Kenilworth, Stoneleigh, Warwick... ek 


Hitec | 


ees e: | 
=e Neacigil 200 ? 


Sty 


~h 


WHERE YOU_LIVE IS MOST ‘ 
IMPORTANT. Consider the advan- 
tages that Worthing offer — 


Situation On the lovely South © 
Coast at the foot of the Sussex _ we 
Downs. Devoid of hills. Ai: 


¥ ee 


i» 


Climate Smog-free sea air Sea yy 
healthy living. Great Britain a 
30 year sunshine record, Mild — ae 
Winter weather, © bi 


Amenities All the acbis 
services associated with a 
modern residential resort or 2 
75,000 population. S 


Direct Access to London By fax 


is ioeme frequent electric trains (to~’ 
cas 


VICTORS in 82 minutes), 


book (1’- P.O. please) to: | ¢ 


= ’ c z . oa ’ W 
See avanti the. exvellencueileneie .- 
entertainment and sporting facilities < 
which are available. mate | 


i, Alarge selection of new and pre-war 
.° houses, bungalows and flatsisnow __ 
available. Residential Guide free. La 
aetinetee eee Guidei in colour oe 
(9d. please). P. | . re Towa § 

_ Hall, ‘Worthing, ; ; < = . 


7,89 90,9 
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Guide Books—and What They Leave Out 


R. FURNEAUX JORDAN on recent publications about Britain 


HE truthful guide-book will never be 
written. It would be unreadable and 
unbearable. Just think: ‘on the left, 
as you leave the town, is Jones’s Garage 
d Coffee Bar, on the right the 1936 Tudor 
b and the 1948 transformer station . . .’ and 
on and so on for all this island. That guide- 
xk will never be written. But need we be so 
y about ourselves? Need so many writers 
yave as if they were some species of salaried 
..0.s for Britain? We must accept—though 
aven knows why we should—the fact that an 
ranization whose job it is to get Americans 
e for the sake of hoteliers, should lie: the 
ocked gaffer, Welshwomen’s tall hats, rural 
itudes in Middlesex, eternal guardsmen (‘ you 
1 See every day in Britain the pageantry 
u saw on TV at the Coronation’) and all the 
t. That’s all right. That’s how soap and 
1 are sold. We know every move in the game, 
d if we don’t, well, ‘a fool and his money 
» soon parted ’, which is the basis of advertis- 
—almost a definition—but not of guide- 
dks. 
Guide-books are not advertising. They are for 
fertainment and, above all, for_use. They are 
ended to guide. They need not lead us to the 
rrors. They may even warn us off, but above 
they should record. They should not pretend 
it the’big realities, the dominants of modern 
>, are just not there at all. Their whole world 
false. And need they be so beastly bland? The 
gest monument in Yorkshire, for instance, is 
t York Minster, nor even Wentworth Wood- 
use, but the power station at Ferry Bridge. 
rkshire does not consist wholly of medieval 
urches and great country seats, nor even of 
sient crafts and black dramatic pitheads. Nor 
any one here being accused, 
t quite, of saying that it 
es. Not quite, but very 
arly. It is high time that 
me guide-book, meant- to 
ide, should quietly point 
t that bang up the middle 
Yorkshire, one hundred 
t wide, is a streak of hell. 
is more commonly known 
Al. In the eighteenth cen- 
-y the authors of guide- 
oks frequently described it, 
- it then had its splendours 
well as its miseries. It was 
mmonly known as the Great 
rth Road. It still deserves a 
wntion, for up and down 
it streak of hell, day and 
tht, pours the life-blood of 
r ‘ prosperous’ society—the 
Dense-account cars, the re- 
gerated lollipop vans, the 
plan furniture, and all that. 
s, I know, the coaching inns 
still there—for how else 
you get your gin and 
Yet that streak up the 
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York Minster from the air 


length of England is something about which 
no modern guide-book dare tell the truth. It is 
all miseries and no splendours. But, also, that is 
our life. 

Now here is a book about the Lake District, 
English Lakeland, by Dudley Hoys (Batsford, 
16s.)\—and a very pretty book too. If this age 
can do nothing else it can take coloured photo- 


Llyfnant Valley, near Machynileth 


From ‘ West of Offa’s Dyke? 


From ‘ The Wonders of Yorkshire’ 


graphs, and here they are in all their untruthful 
glory. They are backed by a few little essays on 
such things as ‘ Beginnings’ (primeval rocks 
and Jacobites), on ‘ Nature’s Retinue’, ‘ Sport’ 
and ‘Folk of Yesterday’. Then come ‘ Folk of 
Today’. In reality they do the pools and watch 
the telly and fleece the tourists and never dream 
of calling themselves ‘folk’: but in guide- 
books such truth is taboo. 
* Folk’ still clip—or is it slur? 
—their vowels and are interest- 
ing only in so far-as they are 
not of today. This is quite un- 
historical; the real past was 
never at any time interested 
in being anything but the 
present. Of the twenty-four 
coloured pictures, eighteen 
have been juggled by the 
photographer so that not one 
human being is in sight: 
‘the great solitudes of the 
Fells’. Now I know that it is 
a very long time since Dorothy 
Wordsworth found moonlit 
raindrops in silent woods. Nor 
do I hate my fellow men. But 
everyone should know that 
from Easter to Michaelmas 
half Manchester, on foot or 
on bicycles or in long lines of 
coaches, seems to descend upon 
those Fells. Solitude is a fact, 
it is also a quality of land- 
scape. One may like it or dis- 
like it. One has a right not to 


MOTOR THROUGH 
LOVELY IRELAND 


@® Hireal960self-drive or chauffeur- 


Rviacury Carefree, Friendly 
= a ee I NORTHERN 
Passenger Service yee bY Vee 
; in the new, luxurious Motor Vessel Trel ca ma ‘a 
a4 4 + P a ul P rox cna ty 
: Scottish Coast - || | There’s a welcome wherevet you go 
Monday and Thursday in this happy, carefree country. 
Vessel leaves Glasgow (Anderston Quay) 
at 6:30 p.m. Passengers embark from 
5.00 p.m. Arrive Dublin, approx. 8.00 a.m. 
For Further Information apply 


Burns & Laird Lines Ltd 
56 Robertson St Glasgow C.2. Tel’: CEN 6301 


-and Principal Tourist Offices 


driven car at reasonable rates. 


@ Free maps, itineraries and roof 


racks, 


@ Brochures and rates from 


JOHN PURCELL 


CAR HIRE 


36 Upper O'Connell St., Dublin. Tel:47851/2 
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Belfast, or Stranraer-Larne. It’s cheaper mia 
week, Consult your local station or travel agen 
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: The — ef Bonnie SCOTLAND 
WESTERN 5 ISLES Scotia Tours are centred at 
‘ Inverness, Orkney, Oban, — 
hr Ss Nairn, Aberdeen, Dornoch, 


Come for a memorable holiday to . 


ELGIN. 


vies fi 
Scotland’s 
Big Holiday Hydro — 
offers so much in luxury, comfort and entertain- 
ment. Resident Orchestra, Dancing Daily. Indoor 


Swimming, Tennis (8 courts), etc. Reduced 
terms—Spring (ex. Easter) to July 31st, and in 
Autumn. Tariff free, 


PEEBLES HYDRO 


Situated in the picturesque 
Laich of Moray—the Garden 
ah woktScorland ~ 4a = 


HOTEL | 
we 


A fine modern hotel in romantic — 
‘surroundings. Every comfort. - 
Fully licensed. Golf. Tennis. 
Hill Climbing. Fishing. 
There is a car ferry service between 
Oban and Tobermory. 
* 


THE WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL 


Tel.: Tobermory 12 


A thriving, busy, market town 
offering every facility for holiday 
makers of all ages. 


Send a postcard to the 
TOWN CLERK, ELGIN 
for Illustrated Guide and information 


Lossiemouth, Fort William, 
Tobermory,Glasgow,Dunoon, 


Edinburgh and Machrihanish, | 


Fully inclusive of hotel 


accommodation and Tours. 


8 Days from £9 to £96 


Full details in 32-page 
“Bonnie Scotland”? « - 
colour brochure 
from: ; 
SCOTIA TOURS 
Dept. 27 3 


regarding available accommodation. | 


CARAVANNING? 
HITCH ON <4 
IN SCOTLAND! 


Why trail a caravan all the 
way to.a Highland holiday? 


| (Dept. 27) i 
Peebles, Scotland. Tel. Peebles 3102 Illustrated Brochure on request 54 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


HOLIDAY 
CRUISES 


from about. 


£10 to £35 


FRIENDSHIP 
HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1921) 
GUEST HOUSES AT 
ARDENTINNY, ARGYLL 


Whether travelling long 
distances or exploring 
small areas, there is a 
map to suit your needs. 
The following are contour 
 coloyred, with special em- 


vw 


ORKNEY & 
SHETLANI 


Wie : at Purchase your modern home- 
a ea te Certs: Ce igeBe a onwheels on the threshold | from LEITH & ABERDEED 
0a as of ureat britain : of the holiday country—on 3 

5 miles to the inch. 104 pages HORNSEA-ON-SEA the A74 route Send 3d. postage for new bookle 
of detailed maps and index for HARROGATE pias describing these delightful, in 


& 


= MATLOCK BATH 
NORTH BERWICK 

and | 
The Continent 


Send 2d. stamp for Brochure to: Dept. L, 
F.H.A., Beechwood Court, Harrogate 


at 


(—) 
SCOTUE: wns 


motoring. 12/6. 


Roadmaster Motoring Atlas 

6 miles to the inch. Exceptional 
value for touring or reference in 
Great Britain. 72 pages. 7/6. 


Half-Inch Maps 


For greater detail, this famous 
series is used by motorists, cyclists 
and walkers. 62 sheets. Each 
folded, Cloth 5/-, Paper 3/-. 


Sixth-Inch Road Maps 


For those who prefer to see a 
large area at a time. 8 sheets cover 
Great Britain. Per sheet, folded, 3/-. 


British Isles Motoring Map 

16 miles to the inch. Ideal for 
planning a touring holiday. New 
edition just published. Folded, 
Cloth 7/6, Paper 5/-. 
Other motoring maps cover the 
Continent and Ireland. All are 
available from booksellers. A com- 
plete catalogue will be sent on 
request. 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW 


& SON LTD. 
12 Duncan Street, Edinburgh 9 (L3) —) 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 68, 70, 73, 80, 85, 87, 89, 90, 92, 94, 97,9 
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expensive and completely in 
‘clusive round trips in Company’ 
superb ships and hotels—an 
book early please. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND, ORENE 
& SHETLAND SHIPPING CO LT: 


Dept23Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen(Head Offic 


| BOTHWELL RD., UDDINGSTON, LANARKSHIRE 
Tel: UDD. 394 


Luxury 
Family Holiday 


...at SINAH WARREN country 
club by the sea. Unmatched comfort 
and amenities. Children welcome— 
experienced nannies supervise day 
and night. Excellent cuisine (room 
service available), a host of exciting 
sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. ee? 


This © _ 
is the Way 
to g0 


COACHING HOLIDAYS 960 


Over 200 selected tours in this 


Wesstilzealey Rtaeee 


go tg RAN 


new book. Tours in Britain, 
Ireland and on the Continent’ 


ranging from 3 to 21 days. 


Please send me a copy of “ This is the~ 

Way to Go."! ; , 
Send P.C. for illustrated brochure from: 4 

Dept. LS.2., Sinah Warren, Hayling 
¢ " Gland,’ Hants (> ee 


*Phone: Hayling T7272 ea 


Send for a copy to: 


“ 

1 

VICTORIA COACH STATION : 
LONDON S.W.1. 


NAME 


i 
ADDRESS oA ee 
on | 
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1 important fact. We should ie told about it 
id we are not. 


"attractiveness. There can be no doubt that many 
~ who live here do not sufficiently count their 


‘Now here, in all its pedestrian ehuiten, is a blessings. ‘Fair play for us!’ a Dubliner once 
ttle book on North Wales. It is by Maxwell exclaimed, having just concluded a diatribe 


raser, and is called West of Offa’s Dyke” 
Robert Hale, 18s.). It would be. Natur- 
ly I am very glad to know that Dr. 
ynes, a descendant of a family of bone 
tters, was born at Rhyl in 1859, and 
at Miss Llwyd, an antiquary, was also 
orn there, but in 1779. I am glad also 
» know that Rhyl has ‘continued to 
‘row in size, prosperity and range of 
menities ever since’. The only citizen of 
hyl I ever knew commuted daily, and 
erhaps wisely, to Liverpool. The range 
" amenities now—but only incidentally 
' course—includes at the back of the 
weshore, away to Prestatyn on the east 
ad to Colwyn Bay on the west, wheel 
) wheel, fifteen miles of caravans. An 
cellent and a healthy thing—transcend- 
i in importance even the birth of Miss 
lwyd. But we are not told about it. 
RLY 2s 

By contrast with all these phoney 
litudes we also have the ‘ Country 
ife* Picture Book of London, by 
unther Frederick Allen (25s.). Fifty- 
vo coloured pictures, with all the fore- 
able cliché-ridden captions, Now from 
940 to 1945 London—so it is said—was 
itermittently but heavily bombarded. 
ebuilding has been going on for over 
m years, on a scale unparalleled in 
istory. Here, in this book, is of course 
¢ Festival Hall; otherwise no building 
ss than twenty-three years old. True, 
ie rebuilding of the City of London 
a disastrous chapter in the history of 
chitecture; but it is also—is it not?—a colossal 
ct. Here it is not so much missed as deliber- 
ely avoided. In real life, as the tourist will 
pidly discover, that is not possible. There are 
me things even a good suide-book cannot hide. 
z SSS 
he following have also been published recently: 

‘onders of Yorkshire, by Marie Hartley and Joan 
igilby. (Dent, 30s.); Yorkshire: the West Riding, 
; Nikolaus Pevsner (Penguin, 10s. 6d.); Cambridge 
id its Colleges, by Edmund Vale Ae ea 15s.)3 


re Past and Present, by J. M. Reid (Oxford, 
y 


‘harms of Ireland 


EW PROSPECTS of lunar travel, a freakish 


tics, floods, disasters, any number of things 
to make 1959 a year of note; and by no 
s least among them was the scarcity of 
y books on Ireland. This strange fact, mon- 
s as a twin-headed birth or a crimson sun, 
the stranger when we bethink us of 
Irishmen we know who for fifteen years 
yve been engaged in writing one. It augurs, 
famine among the booksellers, for when it 
; to buying books, as distinct from borrow- 
tealing them, the ‘Trish conservatively 


Shooter mat ae, 


mmer, gallivantings of Top People in world 


against the loutishness, smugness, obscurantism, 


ATR gerry sores eneegens camera annette 


Louth: Muireadach’s Cross, Monasterboice 
© A Book of Ireland’ 


From 


hypocrisy, venom, paranoia and addiction to 
histrionics of his fellow countrymen, ‘after all, 
where else in Western Europe can you have your 
friends and see them as you like, without ever 
being so much as introduced to their wives?’ 
Where indeed? but this is just the kind of little 
amenity we are all too prone to take for granted, 
“and bearing in mind what we undergo from the 
miscegenations of chums in other, more cere- 
‘monious lands, who shall refuse to concede him 
the. point? 

The burdens of social life are eased in more 
ways than one. If invitations are unwelcome, 
we need not rack our brains for a plausible tale 
or make the hideous effort of remembering 
afterwards what it was. We accept with gratitude 
and delight, and fail to appear; and, when next 
we encounter the host, look him in the eye 
with the frank, fearless gaze shared alike by 
perfect innocence and total corruption. If we 
do go into company, there is none of that 
anxious scrutiny of intelligent weeklies before- 
hand to help us form and maintain an original, 
arresting view of contemporary matters. We 
agree effusively with all that is said to us, or 
disagree with violence, or it may be both, either 
simultaneously or at different points of the 
evening. 

So often we find that what might appear to 
_be defects in Irish character are as beneficial, 
_where ourselves are concerned, as qualities would 

be. Only consider, for example, the time frittered 


Fer? 
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away elsewhere in wondering if A speaks the 
truth, if B will keep his word or if C may be 
trusted! Here the question never even arises, 
and our minds are left unencumbered for better 
things. Andjthe charming lack of moral preju- 
dice at home is more than offset by the elevated 
opinions regarding the world outside. If power 
without responsibility was the privilege of a 
certain newspaper, as Lord Baldwin said, 
virtuous indignation without either is the 
luxury of the Gael. 

For the true-black Firbolg, as distinct 
from the alien sojourner, Ireland has an 
advantage that has escaped all but the 
keenest Irish minds. The antipathy felt 
by the members of this race for each 
other is well known, and where else in 
the whole world will they meet so few? 
In the bars of San Francisco or the caves 
of the Vatican, the hurly-burly of the 
Sahara or the deep, deep peace of White- 
hall, no Irishman can really feel safe: 
one of the most grisly recollections of 
wartime London that I have is of a 
Cork housewife wasting blarney on a 
fishmonger from Clare; but here, on his 
own doorstep, Gael can wander for 
hours in some of the loveliest country in 
the world and never sight Gael. And the 
papers moan about emigration! People 
never know when they are well off. 

For the alien sojourner, too, there is the 
beautiful, shadowy, and desterted land, 
a peace hard to find in our era, a silence 
that, as someone accurately put it, comes 
from a long way away. And as a rule 
the alien sojourner does not join in the 
Gaelic dislike of Gael; indeed, the more 
outrageous the rascal is the more he feels 
secretly and mysteriously drawn to him. 
Some people see in this the law of attrac- 
tive opposites, but I believe it is pure 
nostalgia. On the whole and for better 
or worse, twentieth-century Man is committed 
to work, rectitude, hygiene, policemen, taxes, and 
so on; but deep inside him, imprisoned like 
Béraud’s thin man in the fat, crouches a vestigial 
Neanderthaler, the shade of an Urmensch, and 
this poor creature it is who so mournfully and 
timidly blows his kisses at the sere fellow at 
large. 
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Honor TRACY 


Intending visitors to Ireland will be interested in 
A Book of Ireland, edited by Frank O’Connor 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.). 


Mirror of Spain 


MorE THAN A MILLION British holiday-makers 
will visit Spain this year, breaking the sedentary 
habits of generations to go bumping across the 
well-policed frontiers to enjoy a short interlude 
of purification and boredom. 

It is not, I believe, the cheap peseta alone 
that will draw them there. They will go to a 
country where they can re-examine their souls 
as well as their spending powers; they will know 
bad weather and loathsome food, thin wines, 
delay and muddle; but they will each return 
somewhat misty-eyed, having experienced every 
nuance of homesickness. 

For the British in Spain savour curious affini- 
ties: here again is another island; a people 
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intolerant yet amused by strangers; passion and 
puritanism hand in hand; anarchy, traditional- 
ism and the concept of the ‘gentleman’, and 
a shared regret for departed grandeurs. 

There may be—there are—quite a number of 
reasons for our present cult of Spain. The 
fashion editors say Spain is Out; the holiday- 
makers still pour in. And I see the main reason 
to be one of mirrors, a hunger for the reflected 
past, by which the British visitor, standing apart, 
can view, enjoy, and still recognize, certain 
national characteristics he himself has lost. 

For in Spain we see what we once were— 
before our character and culture were tidied. 
We can stare at conditions and ways of living 
which were once not so very different from 
our own, can measure our progress with some 
complacency, understand yet condemn the 
squalor, and exclaim with outrage at the cruelty 
and dirt whilst feeling a voluptuous nostalgia 
for it. 

I think it is this harmony of instinct, together 
with the sense of neighbourly slumming, which 
endows us, when in Spain, with such superior 
pleasure, and which sets us to rhapsodizing and 
moralizing about it. I have just been reading 
four recent books*, all written by visitors from 
these islands. They seem to prove that it is 
well-nigh impossible to write badly or dully on 
the subject. They are devout, enthralled and 
sincere. But they all express that curious mad- 
ness which is part of the Spanish obsession—a 
childlike eagerness to feel one with the people 
together with a kindly almost spinsterish patron- 
age. 

Be that as it may, these four books, in their 
separate ways, remind us what Spain still is. 
A police-state certainly, but not a country 
cowed; a people with little physical freedom yet 
preserving an almost Elizabethan liberty of 
speech; an ‘arid square’ where sun, earth, and 
natural substances still make up the main 
furnishings of life; and one of the last places in 
the West which still chooses to reject the world 
of labour-saving and pensioned-off women. 
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_ These books also serve to remind us, through 
the people they describe, of a condition we all 


. of us enjoyed before advertising and the chain- 


store made disinfected monkeys out of us. A 
condition in which it was possible to be easy 
yet poor, to sit quietly in a half-bare room just 
talking to one another, whére no television 
blinked, and women’s tongues were the news- 
papers, and the men looked like men though in 
unpressed trousers and could go without shaving 
and still gain in dignity and whose caps grew 
snug on their bristly heads like venerable crusts 
of nature. 

This is surely what haunts and draws us to 
Spain. Not the country, but what the name 
breaks down to. For Spain is no nation but a 
depository of individuals, a series of furrows 
between mountains where the wild human herb 
still grows, each possessing its separate sharp- 
ness, narcotic or healing virtue—which we have 
need of, ere the weed-killer gets us. 

LAuRIE LEE 


* The Quest for Quixote, by Rupert Croft-Cooke 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.); Spanish Mercy, by 
Arland Ussher (Gollancz, 18s.); Barcelona with 
Love, by Clifford King (Allen and Unwin, 18s.); 
Wines and Castles of Spain, by T. A. Layton 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.). Visitors to Spain, Portugal 
and Madeira will also be interested in Your Guide 
to the Costa Brava, by Douglas Clyne (Alvin 
Redman, 15s.); The Individuality of Portugal, by 
Dan Stanislawski (Nelson, 30s.); Madeira: Pearl of 
the Atlantic, by Robin Bryans (Robert Hale, 18s.). 


The Wunderland 


GERMANY TODAY is the land of the Wirtschafts- 
wunder, the economic miracle in which all the 
energies and talents of a great and gifted people 
are devoted to making money; the result is 
both fascinating and repellent, and not likely 
to attract any visitor who travels in search of 
pleasure. Indeed, the very idea of pleasure seems 
to be incompatible with, the kind of. miracle 


The ancient anchor and Riba of Sa Tuna 
From ‘ Your Guide to the Costa Brava’ 
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ae has taken place in Gaviane the materi: 
benefits are certainly very great but pleasure » 
after all a thing of the spirit, and there is nm 
much room for the spirit in Germany today 
Unless, of course, being frustrated and starvec 
it takes the distorted and perverted forms whic 
express themselves by inscribing fuden ’Raus o 
the walls of synagogues. But this is not the kin 
of thing one wants to mention in travel book: 

When I. was in Germany last month a frien 
took me, rather against my will, to a night clu 
in Cologne; he insisted that I would not unde: 
stand what had taken place in Germany unle: 
I saw how the Germans take their pleasure 
And there indeed the Wéirtschaftswundei 
kinder were at play, earnest men in spectacle 
looking older than their age, discussing prict 
and profits and the relative merits of Volk: 
wagen, Opel, and Mercedes-Benz, while d 
spirited ladies strip-teased before their mone} 
crazed unseeing eyes to the music of a strin 
band playing a special German kind of jaz 
that is as different from jazz as Seckt is frot 
champagne. - 

One says Germany and Germans, but in 
mediately one has to correct oneself and_ sz 
“West Germany’ and ‘West Germans’, f 
Germany today has ceased to be even a ge 
graphical expression. There are at least thr 
Germanys; there is the German ~ Feder 
Republic, there is the German Democrat 
Republic, and there is Berlin which belongs + 
both and to neither and exists in a special 
constructed, rather delightful nightmare of i 
own. And if the word Germany has cease 
to have a geographical meaning, it has almo 
ceased to have an historical meaning also; f 
Germans have no past which they can remen 
ber, either because the shame of it is intolerab 
or perhaps because the country which produce 
Beethoven, Kant, and Holderlin, and al: 
Frederick the Great, has been totally obliterate 
by the successive transformation scenes | 
National Socialism, war, defeat and the Wir 
schaftswunder. So much so that one cann 
help thinking that one day Wirtschaftswunde 
land will itself disappear before one’s eyes; ar 
then one wonders what will take its place. 

Visiting Germany today is therefore a slight 
uncanny experience; everywhere one sees tl 
ghosts of things that have passed into nothin; 
ness, terrorized, tortured and bombed out . 
existence, but even then these ghosts seem — 
have a greater reality and permanence th: 
those who live in the peculiar vacuum creat 
when the free spirit of economics operates ut 
hindered and untempered by art or history « 
anything that. cannot be counted in marks. O: 
can - visit Germany’s magnificent historic 
monuments; one will not find a trace of tl 
spirit which created them, and it is almost in 
possible to believe that the language one hea 
in the streets was the language of Kleist | 


Nietzsche or Rilke. It is improbable, in spi 


of Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, that Germany, arm 
or unarmed, divided or reunited, will ever aga 


_be a danger to the peace of the world, thous 


Germans will always be a danger to themselve 
but one cannot walk through a German ci 
without feeling a slight shiver at the kind . 
two-headed monster which has grown out | 
the ruins of her past. Hitler did more th 
ruin Germany; he debased and destroyed h 
spirit, and no miracle, or certainly 


cane one won: can dare. it to life 
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_ whichever way : 
you travel—it’s 
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or 


| YUGOSLAVIA 


From£26.15.0. inclusive London-back-te-London. 
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of holidays in Yugoslavia: 50 holiday centres, 
70 different itineraries. Reduced fares for 
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14 days. Through BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
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Send now for your free, fully illustrated copy of 
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ANGLO YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
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At new low prices these holidays bring 
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Anyone who undertakes to write a travel 
book about such a country will find it difficult 
both to tell the truth and make it attractive to 
the visitor. One cannot say that Mr. Joseph 
Rovan, in his recent book Germany, has 
succeeded in this impossible task, but he pro- 
vides anyone who proposes to visit the country 
with a large amount of indispensable informa- 
tion, and both he and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the remarkably well-selected 
photographs with which the book is illustrated. 
The publishers say that Vista books (Hulton 
Press, 6s.), of which Germany is one of the first 
four to appear, are designed for ‘ the discriminat- 
ing visitor or the armchair traveller’. Anyone 
who really looks at and reflects on the photo- 
graphs in this volume will either stick to his 
armchair or immediately take a plane to the 
South of France. 

GORONWY REES 


Greece and Turkey 


SINCE THE ENLIGHTENED DAYS of the eighteenth 
century nearly every educated Briton has hoped 
sometime in his life to visit Greece and Turkey; 
and most of those who have achieved this ambi- 
tion have hastened to write about it afterwards. 
Of recent years both these countries have become 
increasingly fashionable among travellers. It is 
not long since Rose Macaulay complained of 
everyone writing ‘ Turkey books’ and then wrote 
one of the best herself. Now the older and more 
enduring fashion for Greece seems to be over- 
taking once more the fashion for Turkey. 
* Greece books’ are in the ascendant. 

Both fashions are admirable; 
and if the returning visitor 
writes a book in the belief that 
his experiences and perceptions 
were unique there is no harm in 
that; indeed, it may do good if 
it encourages more journeys to 
those delectable countries, to 
the benefit both of the traveller 
and of Greek and Turkish 
finances. Both countries con- 
tain scenery whose magnificence 
and variety are unmatched. 
Both are rich in ancient sites, 
in romantic ruins, in splendid 
buildings that still defy time. In 
both countries one is conscious 
of the long march of the cen- 
turies since the beginnings of 
recorded history; and in both, 
despite the vigour of the pre- 
sent, there are constant nostalgic 
memories of glories that are 
gone. In both, too, when you 
journey away from the noisy 
cities, the peasantry is warm- 


hearted, generous, and _ hos- 
pitable. 

They share also certain 
disadvantages. To see them 


properly you must go into the 
countryside. But that requires 
of you some disdain for creature 
comforts. The great cities cater 
for the sybarite. There are 
means for locomotion. Both 
countries run enterprising if 
sometimes alarming air-lines. 
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The Cloister-garth, Patmos 


The trains jog along with fair regularity, the 
roads (God bless the Americans) are greatly 
improved. But the accommodation at the end 
of the journey is often depressing, even in this 
era of D.D.T. And, if you travel, as you should, 
by bus or by some small steamer, you ‘must 


The Gheuk Madrasah at Sivas (A.D. 1271), an outstanding example of Seljuk architecture: 
photograph by Yan from Turkey, to be published by Thames and Hudson on January 28 


From ‘ The Sea of Icarus ' 


abandon any hope of planning your time-tabl 
neatly ahead. 

The two countries complement and contras 
with each other. In Turkey, except in the centra 
plateau, you can never for long forget th 
Greeks. In Greece more memories of the Otto 
man past linger on than mos 
Greeks like to admit. The tw 
peoples are very different: th 
Greeks lively and quick, full o 
curiosity and of laughter, an 
sometimes a little ‘too volatile 
the Turks slower and less smil 
ing—the humour is plentifu 
but .sardonic—suspicious 0 
strangers but superbly loyal a 
friends. Both share a persona 
pride which you offend at you 
peril, and both can appreciat 
intuitively the visitor’s charac 
ter. It must be confessed tha 
life is easier for the traveller i: 
Greece. The Turkish pett 
official has a genius for obstruc 
tion. His favourite word is th 
negative ‘yok’; and the wis 
visitor puts all requests in | 
negative form in the hope tha 
official contrariness will haste: 
then to grant them. There i 
nothing in Turkey to corre 
spond with the amiable touris 
police of Greece on whose help 
fulness it is safe to rely. Th 
Turk, for all his hospitality, i 
not a good hotelier; though h 
wins over the Greek when 1 
comes to cooking. New hotel 
are being built in Turkey, as ii 
Greece; but they age quickly 
whereas there are now hostel 
in Greece, even in unlikel 
places, which are admirable. I: 
Turkey stay, if you can, in on 
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SPAIN 
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of the sugar-factories, built with American aid 
all over the country, which seem to have little 
to do except welcome travellers. 

It is pointless to advise an itinerary; for few 
spots in either country are not worth a visit. 
Perhaps one should avoid Zonguldak, on the 
Black Sea coast; and personally I have found 
one visit to Alexandroupolis sufficient. Istanbul 
should be visited soon; or it will be too late. 
Bull-dozers are driving vast avenues through all 
that was most picturesque. The graceful yalis 
along the Bosphorus are being destroyed one 
by one; and a promenade now separates the old 
sea walls of the city from the sea» (It must be 
noted that the Greek authorities too are showing 
an unhappy passion for boulevards.) But the 
Turkish countryside is too large and too splendid 
ever to be spoilt. For sheer beauty there is noth- 
ing to match the southern coasts of Anatolia; 
and even the Metsovo Pass in central Greece 
cannot be compared with the two great Turkish 
passes which down the centuries have been gate- 
ways to the East, the Zigana Pass that leads 
from Trebizond towards Persia, and the Cilician 
Gates across the Taurus. In Greece many of 
the islands are now overrun by Athenian million- 
aires, by Anglo-Saxon intellectuals, and by the 
more sophisticated fringes of international café 
society. But there are still unspoilt islands in 
the northern and eastern Aegean; and the Greek 
mainland is as yet too little known. The moun- 
tains of Arcadia—so much grander than the 
Arcady of the romantics—and the strange, wild 
country that stretches northward from Parnassus 
right. up into Macedonia have unfathomed 
beauties still. And even the well-trod places in 
both countries, Delphi or Ephesus, Olympia or 
Brusa, or the male paradise of Mount Athos, 
cannot lose. their magic, however many Tours 
descend on them. 

No traveller of taste can omit Greece or 
Turkey; and till his circumstances allow him 
to go there in person, let him study the ‘ Greece 
books” and the ‘ Turkey books’ that appear, to 
whet his appetite. 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Recent books on Greece and Turkey include: 
Greece, by Mimica Cranaki, translated from the 
Greek by Neline C. Clegg (Vista Books, Hulton 
Press, 6s.); The Flight of Ikaros, by Kevin Andrews 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.); The Sea of Icarus, 
by Goran Schildt, translated from the Swedish by 
Alan Blair (Staples Press, 21s.); Goodbye to the 
Fez, by Barbro Karabuda, translated from the 
Swedish by Maurice Michael (Dobson, 30s.); 
Turkey, text by Robert Mantran, with introduction 
by Lord Kinross and photographs by Yan (Thames 
and Hudson, £3 10s.) (coming January 28). 


Allons! 


WHO GOES TO FRANCE? I don’t mean who will 
go this summer for the first time, to join their 
compatriots at le Lavandou; I mean those who, 
year after year, refuse to go anywhere else. 
Such addicts know, of course, why not to 
go. Imitate them, chéres lectrices. You are tired 
of tweedy pipe-smoking Englishmen? Alas, 
every Frenchman gui se respecte now smokes 
le shag, wears a tweed jacket and, like young 
Englishmen, has an American hair-cut,. La 
galanterie francaise? Not always. A Frenchman 
may open the Métro door for you to prevent 
your preceding him, and an ordinary door 
because, having sized you up from the front, he 
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Laon Cathedral: the west front, begun in the 
twelfth century and finished by 1225 


Photograph by A. F. Kersting, from ‘ The Cathedrals of 
France’ 


wishes to compare /e revers 
de votre médaille with his 
ideal (the French are such, 
idealists! ). 

Good conversation? Yes, 
if lengthy sojourns over the 
years have enabled you to 
break through the formality 
enshrined in endless clichés 
of polite phraseology. For 
more ephemeral contacts, 
we have politics or sex. An 
ever-welcome topic is the 
barbarity of the Americans, 
the Russians, the Germans 
and, of course, the British; 
but go warily on Algeria 
or de Gaulle. Scratch a 
Frenchman and you not 
uncommonly find a Jesuit 
or a Jansenist: and be- 
tween casuistry and intran- 
sigence there may not be 
much room for good talk 
or even for la logique 
francaise. Sex is safer, for 
every Frenchman knows 
we have no sex’ life and 
conversation quickly be- 
comes monologue—a_ re- 
cital of precocious and 
sustained virility or (a 
basically similar existential 
variant) an abject confes- 
sion of impuissance and 
angoisse. Good conversa- 
tion can still be had in 
Paris—with cultivated ex- 
patriate Americans, now 
greatly outnumbering the 
French. Yet people still 
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flock to France. Why? One reason is obvious 
good wine and food, I don’t mean expensi 
fines bouteilles but the sort of wine I dra 
quantities of last summer. Labelled ‘Sans R 
proche ’, it was a nameless claret—but it had la 
many years derriére les fagots; it cost 300 fran 
a bottle! Snobbery in food is equally detestabl 
who wants to know, for example, that lampre 
are the only fish with which we may drink r 
wine? Fortunately, such pedantry does n 
belong to Gastronomic Tour de France (All 
and Unwin, 30s.) an outstanding. book by J 
Jean Conil, himself a cook. In addition 
hundreds of local dishes that you can actual 
cook yourself, there are notes on other attractio 
of each region of France, including recor 
mended restaurants, You must try the reci 
on page 84. 

M. Conil’s book has excellent photograp. 
but Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s in The Cathedr« 
of France (Batsford, 35s.) are quite outstandin 
they accompany ground-plans, diagrams, ar 
detailed descriptions, not only of architectur 
beauties but, fascinatingly, of the engineerii 
skills in French cathedrals. One cayeat: tt 
book is more for Gothic than for Romanesq' 
enthusiasts. But both schools may find comm« 
ground in the west front of Laon. 

So we go to France for food and love 
buildings; and, of course, for the climate a1 
scenery, which is unparalleled in variety 
Europe, perhaps in the world. Where, then, 
go? I am not such a fool as to answer th 
question: who wants to see compatriots « 


The Brévent and the Mont Blanc suspension railway 
From ‘ Gastronomic Tour de Franc 
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BY TRAIN 
OR ’PLANE 


GLORIOUS HOLIDAYS 


DAYS from £12.15.0 


including Travel Tickets and Hotel 
Weekly departures from March 27th 
PECIAL EASTER PARTY 
aving Thurs. evening: Return Tues. a.m. 
especial Skyways Service fromSun. May1 
(rite, ‘phone or call for FREE Brochure 
31) PARIS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD 
Elizabeth St., London, SW1. SLO 0654 
ir Victoria Coach Station. Membersof B.T.H.A. 
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pas 
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—where you will find 


some of the finest 
beaches in Europe. 21 
magnificent bays, a 
variety of . wonderful 
scenery — secluded 
hes, glorious stretches of-golden 
... perfect for swimming and 
And in the evening, 
and all. the 


tions to ensure that this is the 


athing. 
ing, cabarets, 


ay of a lifetime for you. 


adant sunshine, gaiety and good 
zs without passport or currency 
lems, await you in JERSEY. 
British Railways—Fly BEA or Jersey Airlines 


Post the coupon today for 
free holiday literature to: 


1X 238, TOURISM INFORMATION 
ENTRE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY, C.I. 
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GREECE 


and its islands 


\ 

) 

\ 

\ 

\ Inclusive tours from £54. 0. 0. 
) Independent night air-sea travel 
from £80. 0. 0. 

\ Consult your agent or the specialists for brochures 
) 

) 

) 

) 
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OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP 
AGENCY LIMITED 


23 Haymarket, London, $.W.1. Phone TRA 6055/60 
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Crouching Aphrodite 
(Rhodes Museum) 
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You CAN afford holidays by air 


I/F YOU 


Our fully-inclusive tours during the summer of 1960 are by 
WEEK-END day flights from London, giving a full fortnight abroad 
with accommodation in comfortable hotels, many of them first-class. 
THE DALMATIAN COAST. From Rijeka by steamer to Split for a 
short stay before sailing along the coast to Dubrovnik, where a full 
week of the fortnight is spent. By Viscount to Zagreb......... 58 ens. 


TUNISIA, A fortnight at Hammammet thirty miles from Tunis, 
staying at a four-star hotel with direct access to a wonderful beach. 


57 Ens. 


PORTUGAL. By Ambassador aircraft to Oporto followed by a 
leisurely fortnight’s coach tour visiting Leiria, Coimbra, Nazaré and 
with several days in Lisbon for sightseeing and excursions 54 gns. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN BY COACH. Toulouse is the starting point 
of an interesting 14-day tour visiting Carcassonne, the Costa Brava, 
Barcelona, Madrid, Avila, Salamanca, San Sebastian, and Lourdes. 
VAI” UNE co EEN ceca ns i'ccs docs osennse cca dirsdcedsevayertensdsncvectos sees 49 ens. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA. Choose a fortnight at one of three colourful 
resorts on this beautiful coast, at Laigueglia, Rapallo, or Viareggio. 
SVVii (haere rear Taal ea sence nucsuibseduessetenedacccvescbassessaeave From 4Q gns. 


There are also WINGS air holidays to Majorca, the Costa 

Brava, and Costa Blanca, the Tyrol, the Adriatic Coast, and 

many other places. Prices are as low as 35 guineas for a 
fortnight, including air travel. 


Write or telephone for our 44-page, fully-illustrated programme. 


‘QE = 48 (K3) Park Road, 
VINe 
WINGS LIMITED 


Baker Street, 


London, N.W.1. 
AMBassador 1001. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


(- Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney 


Daily Air Services from 


LONDON—Gatwick (re. Avenue 6272) 
SOUTHAMPTON (ret. castieish 3177) 
BOURNEMOUTH (ret. christchurch 2290) 
MANCHESTER (Tel: Mercury 4363) 
EXETER (ret: Exeter 67939) 


JERSEY AIRLINES 


——i INTERNATIONAL B— 


Free timetable from Jersey Airlines at any of 
the above airports, or from your travel agent. 


$512 


RETUR 


NEW FROM 


| NIGHT 
AIR FARE 


COACH RETURN FARES. 
35 EXTRA 


LONDON—PARIS Coach Air 
Services operated daily 
throughout the year 
SEASONAL SERVICES TO:— 

LYONS NICE 


TOURS DIJON 
VICHY MONTPELLIER 


Regular Services to:— 


TUNIS AND CYPRUS 
are operated by 


SKYWAYS LIMITED 


Enquiries to: Dept. TL.1. 


COACH AIR 


Skyways 


33 ElizabethSt.,London,S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 9681 
or your Travel Agent 
NEW FARES APPLICABLE AS FROM 
ist APRIL, 1960 
Subject to Government Approval 
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- MOUNTAIN |. 
HOLIDAYS | 


with 


training in Mountain craft on special courses 
of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 
experienced amateurs as-tutors; held under 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 
cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1960 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, Austria, France, and Switzerland. 


THE 
MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L, 
102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2 


LUXEMBOURG 


for leisure! 


“You will enjoy the 
scenery, food, wines, 
and the people! 


Illustrated brochures supplied 
free from your Travel Agent or 


“LUXEMBOURG NATIONAL 


TOURIST OFFICE 


167 Regent St., London, W.1 
Telephone: REG 0215 


’ Sweden, enchanting 


ON HOLIDAY IN BELGIUM 
OR MOTORING TO GERMANY— 
LUXEMBOURG—SWITZERLAND? 


Spend a few days 
in the beautiful 


ARDENNE! 


See this delightful part of Belgium 
with its rivers and enchanting valleys, 
vast forests and cosy small holiday 
resorts where hospitality and high 
standard of cuisine are famous 
amongst the Belgians themselves. 


Write for brochures and full information to: 
INTERPROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
ARDENNE AND MEUSE 
(Dept. 4) Boulevard Piercot, 50, Liége 
Belgium. 


AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


ETC. 


™ EN FAMILLE™ 


Get to know the people of the 
country you visit by enjoying the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of 
a private family. 

Why not join one of the special 
groups visiting our International 
Host-Family Centre? or let us make 
individual arrangements for your 
“en famille” holiday? 


Illustrated Brochure: 
E.F.A., 1, New Burlington St., 
Regent St., London, W.1.rEGent 8866 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 68,70, 73,80, 82,85, 87, 89, 92, 94, 97, 9 
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Holidays in Scandinavia 


where the 


sun shines longer 


Denmark, with its marvellous beaches 
and wonderful Copenhagen. 
Norway “Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” with 
its breathtaking 
fjords. 


land of lakes and 
wonderful scenery. What 
a variety of exciting 
places there are to visit in 
warm, sunny Scandinavia— the 


most unspoilt area of Europe. 


Just post this coupon for FREE attractive colour 
brochure about Holidays in Scandinavia. 


| Please send me FREE illustrated brochure | 

| | 

| Post to SAS, iN Sie A a oat A Re ee ee ee a I 
Dept., SM35, 

| 52 Conduit St., PRESS lagi. caccsspiesapti brent fSions eres -neern eee . | 

| London W.1 | 

| 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


SAS fly to Scandinavia in association with BEA 


oe 


pac 
Norwegian Holidays 
to choose from! 


1G: feck 15] 14 ent : 


days by sea : by AIR... 


- One, two, or three centres. ; 


| VIKING TOURS LID 


_ (Dept. L.1) Cunard House, 
95, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3_ 
Telephone: AVE. 6076 


TAKE YOUR CAR 


Free 


TO SUNNY SWEDEN. 


All cars now go Tilbury to Gothenburg | 
back) FREE, if with driver and three passeng 
(Driver and two, 25% reduction of norma 
fare). Sweden offers good roads, pe 
approx. 4/6 a gallon, traffic on the 
The voyage? 36 cruise-like ho 
Smorgasbord and other lovely foods. 
THE CAR FREE ROUTE IS 
THE CARE-FREE ROUTE 
Non-motorists! Enjoy 500 miles of F 
TRAIN TRAVEL in Sweden's lovely So 
Consult your Travel Agent or © 


Swenisn © Lroy: 


Marlow House, Lloyd’s Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. ROYal 3161 


FILLING other page 
IN THE . ‘many oe 
OUTLINES ‘ravetpton 


outlined. Fuller details are availab 
in booklets and leaflets, obtainab 
by sending a postcard (posta. 
23d.), naming the advertisemer 
that specially interest you, to TI 
Listener (Advertisement Manager 
35 Marylebone High Stree 
London, W.1. Your 
requests will then 
be forwarded to 
the advertisers ~ 
concerned. 
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ay? So I shall not reveal whither (after 
ips a couple of blancs froids at the 
nerie Martiniquaise) I shall move on to 
i balmy deys; bathe in a sea warm but, 
e the Mediterranean, not soup-like; be 
d, not grilled, into a comely tan; sip Pineau 
> shade of one of the simple, robust Roman- 
- churches built by the ancestors of the 
>, kindly people who surround me and who 
erve me fresh fish cooked, not in olive oil, 
n creamy butter and who, after dinner will 
me a glass of the local . . . I must stop 
e I tell too much. Let me say only that 
Yuchy of Aquitaine (and its marches) pro- 
all of France that I now want. If you are 
o certain, why not study France Observed 
mes and Hudson, 37s. 6d.), a collection of 
es on all the districts of Paris and regions 
rance, written by many eminent writers 
> too eminent not to be dull) and sumptu- 
illustrated in colour; so sumptuously, that 
andscapes tend to look all the same; but 
xts are more astringent and expert. 
1y go to France? Let a Frenchman answer: 
is les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la seuls qui 
artent 
iv partir; coeurs légers, semblables aux ballons, 
leur fatalité jamais ils ne s’écartent, 
sans savoir~ pourquoi, disent 
Allons ’. 
| conceive of no better fatalité than to be 
ied to travel perpetually in France. And if, 
nyself, you come to say: odi et amo, what 
- basis for a rich and inexhaustible relation- 


toujours: 


DoucGLAs PARMEE 


iso With Your Car in the South of France, by 
yy and Marianne Noble (Muller, 12s. 6d.); 
andy Revisited, by A. J. Liebling (Gollancz, 

Without My Yacht, by Ethelind Fearon 
lonald, 16s.). 


To the North 


‘E IS A persistent and quite unfair prejudice 
st travelling in Scandinavia. Thoughts of 
d for most people still conjure up the coun- 
of the south as the only ones where the 
and a cultured ambiance can be found. 
1 the English invented tourism the north 
only frequented by Scots traders and 
rs of fortune. Though Mary Wollstone- 
strayed to Sweden she scarcely found any- 
there that did not appal her. Longfellow 
the country but he was a Yorkshire Ameri- 
nd quite unable to set a fashion. Among 
ite romantics, Gosse journeyed in search of 
’s environmental motivations and Morris’s 
isiasm for the Sagas laid a false trail which 
led many of us into thinking of the 
jinavians as the mean descendants of weary 
ers of battle axes. Most of us are so out 
uch with Scandinavian literature that we 
Ibsen as a greater man than Strind- 
d know nothing about the only school of 
in Europe that is still thriving. Mr. 
Greene looked as if he wished to 
the balance when he started his career 
novel which had Stockholm as its back- 
But it is significant that even he managed 
¢ names of the streets wrong. It seems 
f do not care about Scandinavia. 
fashionable among tourists, who as a 
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from Your Holiday in Europe 
(revised edition: Alvin Redman, 12s. 6d.) 


Swedish Lapps: 


anyone else, to dismiss Scandinavia as being too 
clean, as if cleanliness had somehow become a 
vice. Others who find nothing odd in making 
a journey to Fascist Iberia object that the north 
is in the hands of socialists as if politics were 
likely to colour the landscape or the food they 
eat. Few of us know or will admit that ski-ing 
is better and cheaper in Norway than it is in 
Switzerland, that the food is better in Copen- 
hagen than in Paris, that the tan from the 
Midnight Sun or the Swedish west coast is 
deeper and more lasting than a Riviera blush, 
that film directors like Bergman and Dreyer 
are not freaks in countries that value poets as 
highly as film stars. 

The prejudice which makes us regard the 
north as the home of barbaric ancients and 
equally barbaric moderns is jolted away on the 
first visit. The greatest impact is visual. The 
air is so free of smoke and dust and so drained 
of moisture by the lakes and the forests that 
eyes accustomed to the British atmosphere seem 
to be looking at infinity. Colours are seen as 
a child sees them; they are bright and sharp and, 
at midsummer, possess a luminous quality. See- 
ing as a child makes one appreciate the naivety 
which is the dominant force in the plastic arts 
in Scandinavia. It is there in the work of Vige- 
lund and Milles, in the cultivated medievalism 
of Hjorth and even noticeable in the monolithic 
sculpture of Marklund. The stone sculptors 
of today derive their inspiration from the great 
wood sculptors of the past, the men who carved 
masterpieces like the portal at Urnes Church in 
Sognefjord photographed by Bert Boger in 
Norway, text by Terje Stigen (Thames and 
Hudson, £2 10s.). A hunt for the sculpture and 
the architecture of the Middle Ages soon leads 
the visitor to the churches of Uppland, where 
the great painter Albertus Pictor did his best 
work, or to Gottland and the beginning of the 
Goths. 


There are, of course, disappointments. The 


castle at Elsinore has a tarnished copper roof 


91 


and looks French. Meals in Swedish restaurants 
take too long. The distances are so great that 
no ordinary holiday would give the traveller 
time to travel ih all three countries. But there 
are surprises and compensations. The grisly 
minded will want to see the preserved bodies 
of Bothwell and of a Bronze Age man in Copen- 
hagen. The historically minded may loiter in 
Lund but they would do well to set aside a 
week for the country of the Svear which lies 
round Stockholm. At.Gripsholm, the strong- 
hold of the Vasa family on Lake Malar, which 
is furnished as if it were still in use, there are 
some fine portraits of Swedish royalty and of 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
At Drottningholm, a suburb of Stockholm, one 
may witness eighteenth-century opera in a 
theatre that was built by Gustav III for players 
from the court of Louis XV. From Stockholm 
one can take a pleasure steamer to Roslagen 
where the Vikings once lived who gave their 
name to Russia. 

For those who find no magic in history or art 
on holiday there are the beaches of Jutland, the 
journeys by canal from Gothenburg to Stock- 
holm, the fishing in the north, the yachts to be 
hired on Oslo Fjord, the mountains studded 
with youth hostels which do not discriminate 
against age or the family with a car, the solitude 
of the forests and an abiding and gracious hospi- 
tality. Most people who go north for the first 
time wonder when they return home why they 
never went before. They are made aware of an 
affinity to the Scandinavians and this, after ail, 
is not so surprising. For we are, for the most 
part, Scandinavians ourselves—or, as the Nor- 
wegian Prime Minister would have it, ‘ slightly 
mad Norwegians’. In spite of our prejudice, we 
belong to the north. 

IAN RODGER 


The Little Mermaid 


(Edvard Eriksen’s bronze statue of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Den Lille Havfrue on the 
Langelinie Promenade, Copenhagen) 


Lonely and bottle-green 

on her red bannock of a stone, 
literature’s best-known schizophrene— 
half female and half fish— 

chained to the shore, 

immortally alone, 


Not for her gaze 

the exciting azure Oresund 

flickering with chalk-white yacht-sails 
and wide palaces of ships 

bound for romantic seas unknown. 


For her, one sight alone: 

a drab grey streak of shore; 

the Sunday promenaders with their prams; 

who slime their shoulders with their insolent 
stares 

like seagulls with their excrement. 


How she must inwardly anathematize 
the brewer who condemned her to 
this public pillory; 

and yet her face is tranquilly 
resigned: it seems to say: 

‘ Nature just made things so’. 


And young girls anguished by their youth’s 
dichotomies 
feel their own fate projected 
in her eyes. 
ALAN Moray WILLIAMS 
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Boat connection from Venice (com- 
mencing April) along the Dalmatian 
Coast. 


Various organised coach tours inland and 
tongs TYROL #* ITALY 


Holidays in TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 


PRESENT:=— 


10 to17 days , 10 and14 days. 


IN FRIENDLY AUSTRIA Al IN SUNNY ITALY 


18 to 40 Gns. | 23 to 52 Gns. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available from your Travel Agents or from: 


YUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 
(Dept. L), 143 Regent Street, 


London, W.1 INDEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 
Tel: REGent 5243 Lakeside Resorts . . 25 gns Rimini, Adriatic .. 24 gns. 
Popular Centres .. . 23 gns. Alassio, Liguria. . . 26 gns. 


Village Holidays... §§ gns. Varazze, Liguria . . 23 gns. 


COACH TOURS COACH TOURS 
Austria & Dolomites 32. gns. Adriatic Coast ... 29 gns. 
Vienna & Semmering 36 gns. Sicily & Rome ... 52 gns. 
Innsbrack & Venice 33 gns. Rome & Venice... 37 gns Yy 


Oplagce. SUM 


i 
Win 1960 
BETTER VALUE—EVEN LOWER cost 


Special 10th Anniversary Programme 
Examples from our 72 ppfully illustrated brochure 


15 DAY HOLIDAYS from - 
ADRIATIC RIVIERA Rimini, Rail Air 
Riccione, Cattolica 27 gns. 38 gns.- 


ITALIAN RIVIERA San Remo > 
Alassio, Diano Marina 32 gns. 40 gns. 


SPECIAL AIR CHARTER 
holidays to Viareggio, Sestri— 


e ITALIAN ADRIATIC 


15 days by rail - © = = 243 : 

e LOANO ; 
15 days by air - «+ = - 96: 
and many other wonderful holidays 
AIR, RAIL and COACH 


——=— = INTER-TOBRS LID, ore 
/ 64-66 New Oxford Street, Londen, W.C. 
Tel.: LAN 6736/7/8/9 


Write today for FREE brochure 


Member 
of 
A.B.T.A. 


For our combined brochure which gives full details of these and 
B®. many other carefully selected holidays, please write to-day to either 


TYROLEAN TRAVEL LTD., or TRAVEL ITALY LTD., 
Dept.M7,47 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3.’Phone: KNightsbridge 4242/5 


Week-end Day Flight via Pisa 40 gns. 
STAR COACH TOUR (12 days) ; , 
with 7 nights in Austria © _ 29 gns. 


“STARS OF ITALY’ COACH 
TOUR (15 days) visiting Milan, eed ah 
Florence, Rome, Rimini, Venice 39 gns. 52 gns. 


NORTHERN ITALY STAR 
TOUR (15 days) visiting Milan, 
Venice, Rimini, Verona, 


Merano (Dolomites) ; 38 gns. 51 gns. 


“STARS OF YUGOSLAVIA” 

COACH TOUR (15 days) visit- 

ing Sarajevo, Dubrovnik, Split, : 

Plitvice. BY AIR via ZAGREB _. 56 gns. 


HOLIDAYS 
ITALY 


q 7 
Our Italian Brochure offers holidays by air and rail to 50 eesti. lakeside and 
mountain resorts. The Olympic Supplement includes three or four days in Rome 


for the Games combined with a holiday at the coast. 
15 days’ holiday by rail from £29, 15.0. 


XVII OLYMPIAD BROCHURE: Ouflining 71 Tours to the Games by air, 
sea, rail, coach or car. 15 days’ holiday by rail from £39.18.0. 
SPORTING HOLIDAY BROCHURE: including Riding, Sailing, Water. 
 Ski-ing, Underwater Exploration Holidays in Europe and U.K. ~ 


| LAIRDWAYS LTD. 
WORLD SPORT & TRAVEL “SERVICE 


198-199 Sloane Street, London, S 
Phone: BELgravia 6361 (10 lines) 


ONE STAMP 


Just one 23d. postage stamp 


will bring you details of the 
holiday andtravel offers in this 
issue that specially interest 
you. List them on a card. | 
Address it to The Listener, |} 
(Advertisement Manager) 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. The advertisers 
will reply to you direct. 


_ Send today for FREE illustrated brochure 


(Dept. L3). 


78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: MUSeum 9351/5. 
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HE GERMS of a capacity for schizophrenic 
ealization are probably to be found in all but 
e very sanest people. Nothing illustrates this 
ndency better than the attitude that many 
aglish, French, and German tourists preserve 
wards the pleasant land of Italy. It is under- 
indable how this should start. Visually, Italy 
ceeds in beauty even the largest anticipation; 
erywhere you are likely to come upon young 
ses of angelic gravity and charm; and unin- 
bited capitalism and rapacious advertising have 
t yet ruined all the landscapes or all the towns. 
oreover, the visitor usually knows Italy only 
the benign weather of its summer coasts. He 
owns quickly, a powerful aid to narcissistic 
jl-being. He can wear very little, which is 
metimes another. He can feel cared for, wanted, 
anxious. All this is only a surface, of course; 
t it is a surface that some visitors never lose 
ht of, or penetrate beyond, even when they 
come more than visitors. 
M. Paul Lechat is such a one. He has con- 
buted to a series called Vista Books (Hulton 
ess, 6s.) a small, packed book, Z/taly, well 
mslated by Miss Yvonne Kapp: It is full of 
formation and honest facts, some of them un- 
sasant. I take it that M. Lechat has known 
ily for a long time and that he also knows its 
wuage, despite the fact that one chapter is 
aded Serioso, a word unknown outside Ger- 
in music. Nevertheless, in his opening chapter 
Dverture in the Italian Style’) he can still 
ite thus: ‘I have never come across such 
ickness of understanding as that of the Italian 
nd. They understand instantaneously, even 
fore you have got out what you want to say. 
word, an allusion, a reference is all that is 
eded. They have filled in the rest’. And again: 
eople so realistic, so gifted in seeing, hearing, 
ling, touching, so intrinsically at one with the 
ythms of the universe and their own rhythms, 
skilful and inventive, quite naturally find 
istic outlet for their sensations, sentiments, 
eams, and visions. No people is more talented 
song. The country supplies the entire world 
th opera tenors and sopranos. Everybody sings 
Ttaly.... If Italy were to stop singing, it 
uuld cease to be’. And so on: whatever he has 
reveal elsewhere, M. Lechat assures us from 
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The fortress at Brindisi 
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From ‘ Apulia’ 


Das Land?’ 


the start that Italian life is gay, vivacious, intel- 
ligent, sensitive, artistic, and happy. 

It is M. Jean-Francois Revel’s opinion that 
Italian life is none of these things; inspired by 
an unremitting intention of debunking the idea, 


he has written As for Italy (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson, 21s.). The book first appeared in 
France in 1958, was promptly translated into 
Italian, and was received by educated Italian 
readers with masochistic glee. M. Revel tells us 
that he too has had his narcissistic feelings for 
Italy. But, my word, he does not have them 
now! The idealized object has become an in- 
ternal persecutor. Yet M. Revel, in his deliber- 
ately unforgiving way, does bring into the open 
a great number of feelings of painful exaspera- 
tion about Italian life that many of us have long 


tried to suppress. His book could, in obvious 


ways, have been better done than it is: much of 
it consists of disconnected notes, apparently 
from a diary. The present translation is marred 
by careless grammar, vocabulary, and _proof- 
reading. But the original may well become a 


minor classic of corrective fervour. Unquestion- 
able concern and passion inform M. Revel’s 


attacks on the church and politics of Italy; on 


the chauvinism, xenophobia, unoriginality, and 


emptiness of her culture; on her obsession with 
sport; on most of her food and all of her wines 
except two; and, again and again, on the general 


contemptuous subjection of women, and the 


consequent degradation in the sexual life of the 


Italian male. 


For it is to obseenity that this system of repres- 
sion has reduced love-life in Italy. Every Italian 
is, and cannot be anything else but, a sexual 
maniac. In the streets the men spend their time 
turning round to look at the girls’ bottoms. The 
first stare always goes to the bottom. I wonder if 
any Italian has ever loved a girl for her face? 
But can they be blamed? The sexual diet of a 
young Italian is privation..... Moreover, the 
Italians are not very subtle in matters of 
gallantry. The main preoccupation of the men... 
is to divest themselves as quickly as possible of 
excess physical passion. 


It may be said that M. Revel despises almost 
everything in contemporary Italy; and for most 
of his aversions he makes out a good case, 


M. Revel is constantly acute and amusing. 


Above all, he is thorough-going. The tolerant, 


$3 


conciliatory English reader, as he approaches 
the last pages of the book, may weakly begin to 
expect that M. Revel will finally- bestow upon his 
former hosts, some large, generous, resourceful, 
all-cancelling bouquet, a ‘sorry-present’ lest 
they should think any genuine ill-feeling has 
been intended. The bouquet fails to appear: 
M. Revel pounds scathingly on to the end. I 
cannot help admiring this. What else is there 
to say? I have known and loved Italy—what- 
ever one means by that name—for many years. 
I think I do so still. But to anyone who actually 
contemplates going there for the first time, all I 
can say, and that with caution, is that the place 
may well prove worth a visit; though after read- 
ing M. Revel’s book, and agreeing with a good 
deal of it, I must be pardoned if I am momen- 
tarily at a loss to suggest quite why. 
HENRY REED 


The following will also be of interest: Apulia, by 
C. A. Willemsen and D. Odenthal (Thames and 
Hudson, £3 10s.); A Short Guide to Rome, by John 
Beighton (Nicholas Kaye, 12s. 6d.); Venice (Nagel, 
9s. 6d.); Gateway Guide to Rome (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 


Garisenda and Asinelli Towers 
(twelfth century) 


From ‘ Eurepe: A Visual History? 
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a a Ex celsior! 


Z FIRST EDITION of Baedeker’s Switzerland, 
lished nearly one hundred years ago, begins 
2 an exhortation. ‘If strength permit’, the 
or notes, “and a suitable halting place be met 
a, a two hour’s walk may be accomplished 
yre breakfast. At noon a moderate luncheon 
referable to a regular table d’hdte dinner. 
ose should be taken during the hottest hours, 
the journey then continued till 5 or 6 p.m., 
nm a substantial meal may be partaken of. 
en a mountain has to be breasted the prudent 
estrian will pursue the even tenor of his way 
a regular and steady steps; the novice alone 
ulges in spurts ’. 
"his was the general attitude towards moun- 
travel when the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, 
1 a boy in his ’teens, had his first view of the - 
s in 1865, the very year in which the Matter- 
n was first climbed, Many of the great peaks 
e still unconquered, and although Coolidge 
irst showed little interest in the matter he 
encouraged by his aunt, the intrepid Miss 
ta Breevort (one of the earliest women clim- 
) to become a serious mountaineer. In the 
rse of time he made a number of first ascents 
was largely responsible for popularizing the 
iphiné, a district then practically unknown. 
idged by modern standards Coolidge was 
a great climber. In his day it was customary 
the traveller always to be accompanied by 
jes and porters; and although Coolidge was 
er a passenger it is doubtful if he ever had 
skill to lead on even a moderately difficult 
ib. His real passion was Alpine history; 
the better to carry out his researches, having 
need to earn his living, he settled at Grindel- 
d in 1896 where he lived until his death in 
5S at the age of 75. He became a legendary 
re during his lifetime; not only because he 
the leading Alpine scholar of his day but 
on account of his genius for picking a 
rrel. ‘Anything which is the best of its 
1’, Sic Arnold Lunn has noted, ‘ must com- ~ 
id respect, even if sometimes grudging 
ect. Now nobody was in Coolidge’ s class 
manufacturer of unnecessary quarrels. He 
id do anything with a hatchet but bury it’. 
fr. Ronald Clark has now retold his story 
4n Eccentric in the Alps (Museum Press, 
), and he is to be congratulated on his enter- 
ing biography of this forgotten Victorian 
acter. It provides a vivid picture of early 
ine travel and will amuse even those whose 
‘ interest in the mountains is to gaze up at 
n from the balcony of a comfortable Swiss 
a: : 
oolidge’s chalet at Grindelwald lay in the 
low of the Eiger, the great 13,000-foot peak 
he Bernese Oberiand. By the ordinary route 
esents no great difficulty, and when Coolidge 
self climbed it in 1871 he was actually 
panied to the summit by his famous dog 
ingel. It would never have entered his ° 
. venture on to the north face of the 
‘in (not even mentioned by Baedeker), but 
ete of his death the guides were begin- 
one day it would be climbed. 
xe of the Eigér is a sheer pitch 
some 6,000 feet high. About 
0: way up a large white 
It is a solid block of 
‘om sebtiehtening precipices 


rges in all divestions seit every gully, 
: , and crevice for hundreds of feet. Seen 
from ‘below it looks like a gigantic white spider 
waiting to pounce on anyone who ventures into 
its domain. The climb was first attempted in 
1935 and several times again during the next 
few years, nearly always with fatal results, All 
these attempts were made by German and Aus- 


e 


Fritz Kasparek on the north face of the Eiger (1938) 
From ‘ The White Spider’ 


trian climbers and became associated in the 
minds of many people with the Nazi idea of 
national glory. Herr Harrer, however, whose 
exciting book The White Spider (Hart-Davis, 
30s.), tells the whole story of the north face, 
Produces convincing arguments to the contrary; 
it was simply due, he says, to the fact that the 
modern technique -of ‘mechanical’ climbing 
(which demands the use of a great deal of 
assorted ironmongery) was more advanced in 
Germany than elsewhere, and without these 
adventitious aids there is no possibility of 
ascending the Face. It could be argued that a 
¢limb of this sort is not mountaineering but a 
form of acrobatics; and while the sport, if such 
it is, has followers in this country, no British 
party has yet tried its luck on the Eiger’s north 
face. 

_ In 1938 Heinrich Harrer was a member of the 
first party to climb this terrible face and it was 
his outstanding prowess that led to his joining 


_the Nanga Parbat Expedition the following year 


and his subsequent internment in India and 
Be 


pe 


sn) 


famous escape to Tibet. The story he has to tell 
is horrifying. The climb,took three days, during 
which the party was never out of danger from 
avalanches and falling rocks. At night they 
bivouacked as best they could on narrow ledges 
to which they anchored themselves lest they fall 
asleep and crash to the valley below. 

There have now been thirteen successful as- 
cents, interspersed with several fatal accidents 
and some sensational attempts at rescue. The 
Swiss Government has rightly done what it can 
to deter people from trying this desperate climb 
but there is little doubt that the White Spider 
will attract further victims. This is the best and 
most exciting mountaineering book I have read, 
and it is notable for its author’s modesty. Few 
who read it will wish to make practieal use of 
Herr Harrer’s appendix in which he gives detailed 
instructions for finding the route up the north 
face of the Eiger; equally few will fail to be 
thrilled by this heroic story even though they 
think, as I do, that it should be regarded not as 
a challenge but as an awful warning. 

JOHN Morris 


Other recent books of interest to travellers in 
Europe include: Europe: A Visual History 
(Bodley Head, £4 10s.); Your Holiday in Europe, 
by Gordon Cooper and Ernest Welsman (revised 
edition: Alvin Redman, 12s. 6d.); The Seaside 
Resorts of Europe, by Gordon Cooper (Cassell, 
15s.); Fodor’s fet Age Guide to Europe (Newman 
Neame, 35s.); A Fortnight’s Motoring Abroad, by 
A. de M. Beanland (Percival Marshall, Ss.); Travel- 
ling Light, by Peter de Polnay, with drawings by 
Anton (Hollis and Carter, 12s. 6d.). 


Eastern Europe 


WHEN STALIN still ruled his empire, travel or 
tourism was considered a disreputable bourgeois 
diversion. For the millions who lived in the 
satellites, it was almost impossible to move freely 
in their own countries, and there was mo ques- 
tion of going abroad. An Iron Curtain separated 
these countries not only from the West but from 
one another. Sometimes, it even separated towns 
from towns. 

When the new rulers began to relax political 
pressure in 1954, one of their first acts was to 
encourage a limited tourism. It was—and still 
is—no more than limited. Except in Poland 
today, individual passports to visit the West for 
a holiday are difficult to obtain. The manner 
of travel, (even within the Soviet empire), is 
group or package travel, mostly in the form 
of organized bus tours, a few to the West, 
most to other satellites. This is hardly 
what we call travel (one of the reasons for going 
abroad is, surely, to avoid one’s compatriots?). 
All the same, it is an improvement. A Hungarian 
or a Russian can now go with his family, in 
company with other families, to the Baltic or the 
Bulgarian coast; or to the High Tartra moun- 
tains of Slovakia, to the shores of Lake Balaton 
in Hungary, to the woodlands of Transylvania. 
These are some of the places which now cater 
for the tourist, with a number of second-class 
hotels and: restaurants. 

To the Western visitor, Eastern Europe offers 
definite attractions, if he does not demand 
luxury. He is not subjected to the indignities of 
package travel, for these countries want his cur- 
rency; he can go where he likes and stay where 
he likes, except in military or frontier zones. 


A view of Prague 


From ‘ Europe: A Visual History’ 


Of recent discoveries unknown to the West, 
there is, in the centre of Bulgaria, the Thracian 
tomb of Kazanluk which has only recently been 
excavated, a pre-Grecian work of art which 
seems to me of a beauty unique in Europe. 
There is Prague, untouched by the war, which 
Westerners have forgotten is the most beautiful 
European city north of the Alps (I am prepared 
to include, here, Paris). In Poland is the city 
of Cracow, also untouched by the war, which 
re-creates the Middle Ages as Nuremberg once 
did. In Eastern Germany there are the 
eighteenth-century towns of Weimar and 
Meissen. As far as I know, there is nothing in 
Western Germany quite like them; they too are 
intact. 

The Communist authorities have perhaps ex- 
aggerated the importance of the word ‘ culture’; 
but they certainly look after their works of 
art. The Zwinger Gallery in Dresden, 
although atrociously mutilated by the huge 
bombing raid of 1945, now stands again in its 
eighteenth-century elegance, with all its pictures 
(which were evacuated during the war). The 
same can be said for the Dresden opera house. 
The most outstanding reconstruction achieve- 
ment of all must be the beautiful fifteenth- 
century Stare Miasto, or Old Town of Warsaw, 
which, with the Nuovy Swiat street, was deliber- 
ately laid flat by the retreating Germans in 1944. 
A Pole said to me (and he was a Communist) : 
“We have rebuilt the Stare Miasto in its old 
form at great expense, because it will be hard 
for anyone to live in such buildings and remain 
a barbarian’. The remark may be taken cum 
grano salis, but surely it was better to do this 
than not to do it? 

There are, too, other, less aesthetic reasons 
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for taking a holiday in 
Eastern Europe, if you 
are prepared to forget 
politics for a while (and 
the memory of the 
Hungarian revolution is 
still alive in most 
people’s minds). At the 
tourist rate of exchange 
now introduced in most 
of the satellites, the cost 
is cheap, compared with 
Western Europe. On the 
Black Sea coast of Bul- 
garia you can live well 
for 30s. a day. The 
hotels are mostly new, 
clean, and the service is 
good (h. and c., etc.). 
Another attraction is 
* the unusual sensation of 
not being ‘swindled. 
After the rapacious ways 
of the Mediterranean, 
this will be an unforget- 
table experience for the 
Western tourist. This 
may be due to some iron 
Stalinian law which still 
terrifies the hotel mana- 
ger and his. staff into 
exemplary honesty. It 
may be because tourism 
is a new industry here, 
and people have not yet 
learnt the ropes. It may 
be due to the absence 
of tipping. Or it may be (the less charitable 
claim) because all the hotels and restaurants are 
publicly owned, and it is easier 
to steal from the state than the 
client. 

Although the Czechs and Bulgars 
cannot be compared with those born 
hotelier nations, the Swiss and 
Italians, they have made considerable 
advances in Western-style tourism in 
the last five years. On the Black Sea 
coast of Bulgaria are new, gleaming, 
white hotels, restaurants, dance-halls, 
nickel-odeons emitting Boogie-Woogie, 
Teddy Boys. One might almost be in 
Blackpool. It. is significant, too, that 
the principal town, Varna, was called 
Stalin until organized tourism began. 

The Czechs have their High and 
Low .Tartra mountains, the latter 
being particularly suited for ski-ing; 
they do not yet havesenough hotels, 
ski-lifts, instructors, etc., by Western 
standards, but they are developing 
them. Poland has éxcellent ski-ing 
slopes at Zakopane on its side of 
the High Tartras. Rumania is now 
laying out its Black Sea riviera on 
Bulgarian lines. Hungary, like Czecho- 
slovakia, offers some of the best shoot- 
ing in Europe. East Germany, the 
least endowed by nature for tourism, 
is developing a number of summer 
resorts on the Baltic, such as Warne- 
miunde and Sassnitz. 

The Westerner may well ask what 
sort of reception he will get in the 
hotels and restaurants between the 
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Baltic and the Black Sea. He will 
himself surrounded by the ‘package tez 
I have referred to, other satellite peoples 
holiday. All are neatly dressed, their behavio 
decorous, and they, like the hotel staffs, 
courteous to Westerners. They speak quietl 
the restaurants, and move about inconspicuo 
I have mentioned Blackpool. But there is 1 
of the happy, beer-swilling, uncle-in-his-bi 
atmosphere of Blackpool. They might br 
many refined bourgeois. Yet nearly all 
workers, bus-drivers, miners, plumbers, ele 
cians, on holiday with their families. It is | 
their sudden acquisition of the great houses 
hotels, which they now own collectively, 
given them a feeling of awe, an awareness - 
as there is no one above to set the tone, 
must set it themselves. 

ANTHONY RHOD: 


A guide to Czechoslovakia is available in N: 
series (36s.). 


Intourists 


FORTUNATELY, books about travel in Russi 
becoming more sophisticated just as the ch 
of some really interesting travel is beginnin 
open up for the first time since the wai 
recent years, the Intourist monopoly has 
hibited visits to all but a handful of be: 
track places. As Fitzroy Maclean explain 
Back. to Bokhara (Cape, 18s.), to reach 
romantic but wholly non-military goal he 
forced to go all the way back from Uzbek 
to Moscow, tackle Mr. Khrushchey persor 
and sally out to Central Asia again armed 


Moscow: the Cathedral of St. Basil, Red Square 
= ; From ‘ Back to Bok 
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} Countries Sh with French, German and 
italian Riviera & Paris 12 29 eet te ee : € 
eRe eai ae 10 «29 There are few whose imagination is not stirred by the prospect of a holiday in the Italian, is ideal for Switzer 
: Soviet Union. This great country, the largest in the world, offers not only the land (7s 6d) 
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: Telephones : MUSeum 1969 LANgham 8933 


A GOOD GUIDE “s 


MICHELIN 
maps and guides 
may be had from: 


is something all travellers should have on.the Continent. 
Michelin make the best guides and maps. If you want 
the best, take MICHELIN. 


News Chronicle 
Book Department, 


- Guides to ITALY and Four of the renowned FRENCH RIVIERA @ Bouverie Street, 
~ SWITZERLAND (in regional guides are also CHATEAUX of the Pendnn E.CA. 
English) are 15/- -.each available in English — LOIRE at 12/6 each : 
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w When you cross the 
Atlantic by Cunard, the price of your fare covers so 
much that is beyond price. For several days you will 
have the holiday of your life . . . superbly fed, 
faultlessly served, royally entertained. You will live 
in spacious luxury and enjoy endless opportunities 
for rest and recreation. If you are travelling on 
business, the voyage is an ideal prelude to the 
strenuous days ahead. Should you need to mix a little 
business with your pleasure, you will find the ship’ s 
‘secretarial service most helpful and efficient. 


Steady as you go... 
: Most ships of the Cunard fleet 
are fitted with anti-roll stabilisers. 
3 N — 
Much more space... much more fun... 


Dinner is always agreat occasion at sea, and neve 
so than aboard a Cunard ship. Smoothly and « 
course succeeds course . . . each of them p 
- Good humour oe relaxation reign on every 


to USA and Canac 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 
9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010). 


when you travel 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD | #2¢¢ctcdicciaiiiorien 
CAN YOU FIND ALL THAT 12 ORIGINAL 

x 

x 


fea line ee HOLIDAYS 
PEC eee 

* Holiday Connoisseurs will fin 

4-| “XA ° s *% variety of exciting new centres 

¥ many of last year’s favourite 


are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
23d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 

‘The Listener’ 
(Advertisement 

Manager), 

35 Marylebone 

High Street, 

London, W.1. 


4 our 1960 booklet. 


OFFERS! ite k These include: 
; % HOUSE PARTIES in Br 
Barbados offers the perfect holiday to people of 


taste. Beautiful scenery, glorious, all-year-round : and on the Continent 
sunshine, exhilarating sports, pleasure and sophisti- HOLIDAYS FOR. THE 
cated entertainment in a lovely, unspoilt setting. % ENTERPRISING in Moro 


No tourist crowds. Fishing. motoring, water ski-ing, & G Y | Fa | 
yachting and underwater exploration with expert reece, ugos avia, int 
tuition. Duty-free shopping. First-class hotels, clubs c % Ur S.A., Mexico, ULS.S.R. 


and guest houses. Sterling area. 22 hours’ flight y 

from London. ; SUNSHINE BARGAINS E 
= onthe ltalian Adriatic, the Rivie 

Please write for details to West India Committee, 40 Norfolk Street, London, W.G.2. x Costa Brava and in Austria 


ROMANTIC ISLAND 
* HOLIDAYS on Ponza, 


é ® Aeolian Islands, Ibiza, Maj 
Widia Dine at anc Minorca 
=SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS - 
WELCOMES You! 1 & for those mall pate 


19 gns. on the Contine 


STORIES ana ARTICLES 


WANTED 


Writers—especially new writers—are 
invited to submit stories and articles 
for The Writer’s Annual. 


Today the splendours of the gorgeous 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 


There are no restrictions as regards 
the nature of the material, and the 
length may be anything up to 5,000 
words. Each submission, however, 
must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Choose the right holiday at. 
HOLIDAY AND TRAVE 

FILM SHOW 

_ January 21st 6.30 to 9.30 pu 
Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries CHELSEA TOWN HAL 
available on request from your Travel Agent or Kings Road, S.W.3, 74 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ERNA LOW 

= FF % 47 (LR), Old Brompton Road, Ss. 

: INDIA EQURIS TS ICE | KENsington 0911 and 8881 
Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 28 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1. | TRA 1718 REM RRR RL REI BAIL MRR, 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 68, 70, 73; 80, 82, 85, ey. 89,90,92,94 
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Minimum payment for accepted MSS. 
is five guineas per thousand words. 


THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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great man’s permission. 
n the short excursion 
n Moscow to the his- 
>. towns of Jaroslavl 
Pereslavl was made 
ible only when an 
vassador invited him to 
in a privileged diplo- 
ic trip. Hitherto, more- 
, the only alternative 
ravelling with a large 
ducted party has been 
ay a minimum of £10 
ay for what Intourist 
; “de luxe’ accommo- 
on, which can be far 
n luxurious and_ in- 
les the often  over- 
ious attentions of the 
10poly’s guides. 
his year, however, In- 
‘ist promised us last 
ember, about twenty 
e' towns will be taken 
its prohibited list, and 
pendent travellers will 
a hotel rate of about £6 
ay. This will still be 
ral times the fair price 
ussians using the same hotels pay only £2 
ut it is at least a step in the right direc- 
. And meanwhile we are no longer being 
ized with books whose authors, after a brief, 
k, bear-led visit, pass sweeping judgments, 
uurable or unfavourable, on the Soviet 
em despite their total lack of knowledge of 
country’s languages and background and 
r total failure to make real contact with its 
ibitants. 
{ost of the latest reports are more discerning 
more illuminating: partly because their 
iors are able and eager to break through the 
ess crust of the Soviet scene to the warm 
lan reality beneath; partly, also, because 


Paul Revere’s House (c, 1660), the oldest house in Boston, Mass. 
‘ - From ‘ Complete Guide to New England’ 


ps 2 33 
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Moscow: inside GUM, the State Universal Store 


From ‘ By Road to Moscow and Yalta’? 


they are wise enough to concentrate on telling 
what they personally experienced, instead of 
reaching out for the nearest handy generalisa- 
tion. 

Santha Rama Rau’s My Russian Fourney 
(Gollancz, 21s.) is an excellent sample of this 
lively and lifelike reporting. She made friends, 
not excursions; and what she -has to say about 
her varied acquaintances in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad is not only more readable but more reveal- 
ing than most of the observations about Russia 
that flow so freely from other pens. She writes 
with wit and wisdom; her book, however, 1s 
essentially about people—the poor and the 
privileged, the docile conformists and the wary 
rebels—and each of her 
anecdotes rings true. 

A touch or two of 
exaggeration may be sus- 
pected in John Brown’s 
Russia Explored (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 
16s.). Mr. Brown cer- 
tainly knows his way 
around in Russia, where 
he had gone, as an 
unusually enterprising 
factory worker, in the 
nineteen-thirties; now he 
has revisited some of his 
old haunts, taking his 
wife and an_ enter- 
taining technique of 
pure bluff which en- 
abled them to _ travel 
extensively, usually in 
defiance of all regula- 
tions, and to live pretty 
well free. Some of his 
tales of successful tangles 
with the bureaucracy are 
completely convincing; 
but he tells other tales 
which are a little too tall 
to be accepted at their 
face value, and here and 
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there an elementary inaccu- 
racy sets one wondermg. 
The visitor who reads 
and speaks Russian, or at 
least has a working know- 
ledge of it, obviously has 
a great advantage in this 
country, where appearances 
can so often be. deceptive. 
No such claim is made by 
Robert Bell; but his By 
Road to Moscow and Yalta 
(Alvin Redman, 15s.) may, 
for that very reason, be 
of practical value to non- 
Russian-speaking travellers, 
especially those who chose 
to take their cars along the 
two or three permitted 
roads under  Intourist’s 
strict supervision, for he 
explains all the snags he 
encountered in clear and 
simple terms, assuming 
that the reader may know 
nothing of the country. 
His narrative is entertain- 
ing only in passing, and 
one is left with a vivid 
impression that this regimented, and sometimes 
rough-and-ready journey is one to be undertaken 
for the experience rather than for pleasure. Mr. 
Bell throws in a few notes on the sights of 
Moscow. Much more about these may be found 
in Moscow and Leningrad in the series of 
Nagel’s guides (36s.) but some of its information 
is already out of date. Kathleen Taylor’s Going 
to Russia? (Lawrence and Wishart, 13s. 6d.) 
offers quite a lot of useful information, but 
is apparently written for simple souls by 
one of themselves; she carries her abhorrence 
of the slightest.breath of criticism of Soviet ways 
to the point of not warning the traveller how 
long it can take to get any food in Russia, and, 
after ten years of residence there, still does not 
know what the popular drink kvass is made 
from. But, in the absence of any one really 
satisfactory guidebook to the accessible parts of 
Russia, the intending traveller can only be 
advised to consult all those that are available, 
and draw his own conclusions when they appear 
to conflict with one another. 
ANDREW Boyb 


Over There 


IN EVERY EUROPEAN there is a Columbus wait- 
ing to be let out, or, to put it more depressingly, 
we all have at least one book on America in 
us. Other countries one visits, sojourns in, 
studies; America one discovers. Long before we 
get there we know more about it than any 
other place we have never been to; we have 
clearer, more accurate advance notions of its 
feel, smell, physique (no Proustian disillusion- 
ment is possible when one actually sees for the 
first time the Manhattan skyline or the Grand 
Canyon); and yet it remains inexhaustibly dis- 
coverable. For every typewriter-carrying Briton, 
there exists a corresponding American taxi- 
driver, room-clerk or elevator-operator waiting 
to utter splendidly quotable copy. Take my own 
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Choose. your dream holiday by ein Sonik or air from 2 
25 SELECTED HOLIDAYS re i: : re 


SOME EXAMPLES: MAJORCA fe . 
RIMINI, RICCIONE, CATTOLICA 15 days by rail from 30 gns 
15 days by rail from 28 gns OBERAMMERGAU (2 nights in 
15 days by air from 40 gns Vienna) 
OPATIJA : : by rail and coach” 50 gns 
17 days by rail from 32 gns MOSCOW | Bt ae 
15 days by air from 41 gns 16 days by coach from 39 gns 


FREE Comprehensive Sncrhdiee from: 


BRITALIA TOURS LTD., 


139 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Tel.: TRA 1728/9 


From £245 for 33 days 
to £420 for 39/40 days 


‘New York, San Francisco, Miami, Niagara Falls, 
the Great Canyon, Quebec, Montreal... these 
and other fabulous showplaces of the New 
World are again open to British holiday- 
makers. See them at ease by a Holland- 
America Line Escorted Tour. 


4 WONDERFUL ITINERARIES 
cover Famous Cities and 
Splendours from coast to coast 


These magnificent holidays offer fascinating 
excursions, personally selected hotels, 
experienced escorts ... AND all the gaiety 
and enjoyment of voyages by the air-con- 
ditioned, stabiliser-equipped liners of the 
Atlantic’s most modern  fléet—Holland- 
America Line. } 

Virtually no currency restrictions. 

Sailings from Southampton in June and July. 


Consult your Travel Agent or: 


“IT’S GOOD TO.BE.ON A WELL-RUN- SHIP” 
120 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.!. Tel. WHitehall 1972 


s 


_- TRAVEL BY. — 
CARGO VESSEL 


Limited Accommodation for 
up to 12 passengers is pro- 
_ vided in first class cargo ships, 


Round voyages to 
BALTIC 


IBERIAN PENINSULA, 
EAST & WEST MEDITERRANEAN; 
MOROCCO, WEST AFRICA, 

: INDIA, ETC. 

Also round voyages and 
single passages available to 
CANADA AND THE U.S.A; 

including Gulf ports 


Apply for shipping guide to: 
BOWERMAN SHIPPING LTD., 
28 Ely Place, HolbornCircus, 


LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone: HOLBORN 1887. 


One postcard—one 24d. 
stamp. They will bring you 
full details of any travel or 
holiday offers in this issue, 
Write to The Listener (Advert- 
isement Manager), 35 
Marylebone HighSt.,London, 
W.1. The Advertisers will be 
informed of your request. 


Sweden” 


|GET THERE BEFORE 
— JHE JONES'S 


for less” than 5d. a mile 


LOW TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 
LONDON TO NEW YORK 7 


£144.14.0 RETURN 


GLASGOW TO NEW YORK sts 


£132.18.0 RETURN x : 


IMM EDIATE SPACE ities 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD 


NEVER MORE THAN 400. MILES 
OM aN Mente : 2S 3 


~ CONSULT YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
AND INSIST— 


LUSTRATED ‘BROCHURE 2 
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Also a 

Belgium 

“Denmark — = 

France S 

Germany ma 

Holland . 

og ICELANDIC AIRLINES Bs 

. ~ London. * alin . ee. 

ne 45 South Audley St. W.1, “GRO 67 
. P eacowl: meeAP2 =a 

reper 62 Buchanan st, ens ‘oe 

Norway : =" a 

Switzerland 


‘U.S.A. 


3 ekvetionsty.. soiree eestal 
way 1, before you saw the exquisite con- 
urship of the Frick collection in New York. 
would be able to check if Henry Miller 
no residence in Big ‘Sur on the same route 
> trying to tape-record | your interview with 
ir Miller Tater in the metropolis—and no 
as done it that - way “round yet. It would © 
if you rented a car, that you would break _ 
elf in (happy image) on the Hollywood 
ay, after which the New York Thruway 
1 be child’s Play. There is a lot to be 
or it. a 
r unless you were subsidizing yourself by 
ing, or you were the recipient of some kind 
int (you will certainly be both), this is per- 
a bit impractical financially. If you are only. 
for a month’s holiday it probably won’t 
ossible to get much kearieer north than 


| PSHE ae pte. 
Colours of Egypt are ‘ 
Quickened i in your bright hair 
But I have come too far © . 
‘To a strange country where 


Tree-fingers point towards 
pannel and I lack words. 


The yaks | like clumps of wool 
through red poison-flowers, 

So ids so beautiful, 

A dream rises and towers 

Beyond me, till I stand, ae: 

Your hand warm in my bead Bat. cay 

oR , 

But I I must ride with Das, 

A small: man quick with hope | 

oward the invaded pass 

the lichen-rushed slope. 

yud-fastened, ice-ribbed, where 

sfembews shriek and stare. 


at in fact ao. poe find, ‘these SRck tee 
~ travellers? Not America. Alistair Cooke. ‘says 
that at. takes ten years before you truly dis- 


cover “America, and if anyone has succeeded in 

S. articulating thes discovery he has. They find a 

y: seemingly inexhaustible supply of hospitality, 

Disney! 4 and -conviviality, and kindness; everyone is 
after the nevitable lever=.." 

i an Las ener regain your ee 


agreed about ‘that. They find everywhere they go 


: masterpieces of European art in a scarcely believ- 


able ‘abundance, wonderfully easy of access. 


Curatorship is one of the great American arts. — 
(Do, by the way, rent a tiny transmitter that 
fits into the ear in the National Gallery in - —to gather millionaires and bums into a single 
_ Washington and hear the recorded commentary | 
on many of the pouscnss on view; it’s beau- 


tifully done.) — A 

_ They also’ always find Sok confirmation 
of their expectations. Wyndham Lewis in 
America, I Presume (still by a long way the 
funniest example of the genre) found a pattern 
of. _racial snobbery ever ready to come to the 
surface. Alexis de Tocqueville, whose various 


notebooks of his American tour, the raw material 


of the great work on Democracy, have just been 


‘edited by J. P. Mayer (Fourney to America, 


Faber, 42s.), found in the eighteen-thirties 


various things that scarcely apply today; that, 


for instance, it was ‘impossible to get public 
opinion excited over a large area’; that the 
people were remarkably chaste, and for all their 


_ humanity strangely indifferent to the fate of the 


Two Poems 


II 


Today the rare pale sun 

; Appears, and the mules snort. 

Das writes his press report— 
We have seen no Chinese. 

- No fighting has begun. 

“The hawks sleep in the trees, 


“ane have seen enough ; 
Of this valley and this death. 
I would not mingle breath 
_ With the scourged mules, but be bird: 
- I would take wing far off 

And waste no further word. 


Like cinders the red flowers 
y Brush fire across my sleeve. 
I shall remount and leave 
Taking no backward look, 
_ And then collect these hours 
_. Ina travel book. 


_ My book will tell me truth 
_ But it will not be true, 
Till I return to you, 
My truth, my miracle. 
So long as I keep faith 
With you, I shall write well. 


_ My page will be of stone 
Where the bright water scrawls 


The truth of Time, which falls 


‘ 


hound bus, found that’ i! 
tively, more than individually—in terms of the — 


Lord Kinross, who travelled all over by Grey- 
“people matter collec- 


group rather than of the person as a person’. 
His urbanely entertaining The Innocents at 


Home (Murray, 21s.) is already a little dated in _ 
that it refers to the period of the last presi- 


dential election, and much water has flowed 


under the “Oakland Bay Bridge since then. It 


should be read alongside On the Road—Kerouac 
and Kinross covered much of the same ground 


_ perspective, the rich man in his Cadillac, the 


other guy in his Chevrolet. . 
Elisabeth Kyle, who went to see her publisher 
and investigate the flourishing children’s books 


. industry in America, stayed mainly in the east. — 
She found—and records in Oh Say, Can You 


See? (Peter Davies, 18s.)—cosiness, friendships, 
bookish associations. She found the Alcott 
House, and the baby-linen store that belongs to 


_Louisa’s great neice, granddaughter of the proto- 


type of Meg. In fact, Miss Kyle gathered the 
continent comfortably round her wherever she 


went and succeeds in giving us her sense of - 


being larkishly at home in it. 
ANTHONY CURTIS 


See also: Complete Guide to New England, by 
Andrew Hepburn (Nicholas Vane, 12s. 6d.) and 
New Orleans, by Oliver Evans (Macmillan, 35s.). 


From times when, you not there, 
_I recalled in dream, alone, 
The colour of your hair. 
Dom MoraeEs 


- Fever 


The clinical thermometer, a small ithe 
Dagger of glass in the armpit, 
Dangerously near the heart. 


The mercury’s persistent splinter 
Works deeper than the crystal blade: 
Bad blood in a poisoned vein. 


Beyond the mosquito-net’s dry tent 
Whose blue shower drenches me with sweat, 
My wet shadow battles with the wall. 


Admiring my brown and healthy hand, 
I restore the mean thermometer to 
Its red glass of water, furred with pearls. 


There it leans its neat illusion 
Like a snapped stalk, pickled 
In the rosy heart of light. 


Nothing, at last, makes sense. 
I know I shall die, and feel 
Only indifference. 


JAMES KirkKuP 
(Third Programme) 


. 


The Frenchman’ paises Sound a new kind Safe 
Wiseedom and respect for the individual. More 
recent travellers have found just the opposite. Ay 


e 
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TBE BIS TENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
New Year 


NEW YEAR, NEW PROGRAMMES. ‘ Man at. the 
Door’,.a series of documentaries on unwelcome 
callers, started well with ‘ The Bailiff ’. This was 
good straight dramatized documentary at its 
best. The form makes two simple demands: it 
must educate, and it must entertain. The balance 
is not always easy to strike; but I at 
1 «st derived both information and 
arausement. One may express the 
dilemma another way: the need to 
reconcile the urge to generalize with 
the urge to particularize—and this is 
a closer paraphrase of the former 
problem than might at first appear: 
For in order to educate, in the usual 
sense, we tend to rush into generali- 
zation: we start to talk of ‘the 
bailiff ’; “the plaintiff ’, ‘ the debtor’ 
and so on, and to express their 
_relationships to each other in a more 
or less abstract, or at any rate de- 
personalized, manner. Whereas from 
the entertainment point of view all 
we want to see is Willy Smith lock- 
ing himself ‘in the lavatory to dodge 
a dun. 

Mr. Allan Prior reconciled these 
irreconcilables admirably. The infor- 
mation was perhaps not quite hidden 
enough: we may be told once, but 
not twice, that a million and a 
quarter county court summonses 
are served yearly. But the persons of 
the drama, especially the bolshy 
young layabout who owes the cash, 
were perfectly individual, without 
ever becoming so much so that public instruc- 
tion began to lose itself in private drama. 

“Man at the Door’ started with a bang. Not 
so ‘ Lookout’, the new Wednesday series, which 
had teething-troubles—even, for the first few 
minutes, technical ones, due (no doubt) to what 
my electrician calls ‘a dodgy lead’. This is to 
be a low-pressure ‘Roving Eye’ series, with 


Detail of a mural by Diego Rivera seen in ‘Monitor’ on January 3: it 
includes (foreground) himself depicted as a young boy, and (right) his wife 


Geoffrey Wheeler reporting for twenty-five 
minutes from various unannounced locations— 
this week it was Covent Garden: the church, 


’ the opera-house, the market. One must judge 


leniently of ‘ first nights’;.but I found Wheeler 
arch and- over-emphasizing. He, and all his 
colleagues from Dimbleby downwards, should 
certainly forswear the use of the word ‘great’ 
for the duration of this year of grace. ‘ And 
now, as we stand in the entrance of this great 
’; please, please, no more! And if you really 


‘Man at the Door—1: The Bailiff’ on January 7, with (left to right) Henry 
Soskin as Joe Smith, Sydney Vivian as Tommy Hardy, and Leonard Williams 


as the bailiff 


want to make your reviewer happy, forswear the 
use of Christian names too! 
INTERVIEWER: And how about the tomato trade? 
First Victim: Ah, you'll have to talk to Jeff 
Willis about that. Hi, Jeff! 
(Exit First Victim. Enter Second Victim) 
INTERVIEWER: Ah, good evening, Jeff! 
No, zo! The First Victim has probably been 
working at the next stall 
to Jeff for twenty years 
and has every right to 
call him that.- But the 
interviewer, or at any 


illusion of the © pro- 
gramme, has never seen 
Jeff in his life before 
that moment. ‘Good 
evening, Mr. Willis’ is 
what I would like to 
hear. But no doubt that 
is too much to hope for. 

Meanwhile old fav- 
ourites go on. Perhaps 
of all the birds of the 
air the ‘Brains Trust’ 
is the one that I, were 
Ia power that be, 
should be most tempted 
F< ’ to tinker with. It is so 
* much better than it was, 
oe and it is so nearly per- 
fect, and yet somehow 
still contrives just to 


rate such is the designed 
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Pandit Nehru in ‘ Panorama’ on January 4 


miss perfection. My grumble nov 
that the teams seem to mill so mi 
around the fringes of the target. - 
deed, too often the main interes’ 
not in the actual substance of w 
‘they are’ saying but in speculatiy 
assessing their chances of achiev 
the obvious knock-out before 
time-bell goes; and only too 1 
quently, to” pursue the ‘metaph 
they spend the whole round loc! 
in a sorry clinch. 

The first question on -Thurs: 
required a team composed of 1 
and a half historians (Alan Bulle 
J. H. Plumb, and Lord Da 
Cecil) to account for the age- 
persecutions of the Jews, At o 
they took refuge in general c 
siderations of the manner in wh 
minorities always attract-unpleas 
attentions, Those generalities w 
true; but you know, and I kn 
of particular features relevant to 
case of the Jews, who were 
specific subject of the question. (€ 
of these is summed up in the : 
mortal quarrel between the Christ 
carpenter and the Jewish sce 
shifter (at Covent Garden, oddly enough) 
corded in 1825 by Henry Crabb Robinson: 
Christian cried ‘I hate your people; they kil 
my God, they did’. To which the Jew calr 
answered ‘ Did they? Then you may kill mi 
if you can catch him’. The other pecu 
feature is the question of usury. 

Now if you and I know that, how much bei 
do not these professional historians know 
And, had they been asked this question by 
undergraduate in a tutorial, that surely is h 
they would have answered it. But in a ‘ Bra 
Trust’ there is a temptation to speak out 


one’s- private role, to answer through the illus 


mask of a ‘responsible public person’. 17 
(perfectly unreasonable) fear of giving | 
for a charge of public anti-Semitism had 
fact upset their judgments and Jed them in 
pious rather than a precise answer: and 
the same token I am led to add that no 
could be more firmly anti-anti-Semitic — 


myself. 
HIvary 
DRAMA 


A Thin 


A STRANGE DISEASE afflicts documentary w 
when they set foot in the drama department 
their own ground they produce work 
dramatic or any other standards is amo? 
finest television has to offer—but once outsi 
they are overcome by excessive modesty, 
determination not to take themselves set 

After his brilliant first television 
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ity, exactly a year ago, I had 
; that John Elliot, a doughty 
itioner of d.d., was immune 
this tendency to self-belittle- 
. But no: his and. Geoffrey 
's thriller, Never Die (January 
il its other qualities admitted, 
only to answer the question, 
> killed Tommy Thompson? ’ 
cares? 
| that level the script was 
nly an efficient mystification 
ine (although a companion 
quick-witted than I spotted the 
ninating slip half-way through), 
o begin with it promised to be 
uch more. It opens with the 
al for Christmas reunion of an 
Comrades’ Association at a 
sh village where they had been 
ned twenty years before. The 
sphere is one of ghastly un- 
y, the men trying to play up 
eir old parts. As their hotel 
numbers are read out they 
nd with uneasy heartiness, exe- 
¢ florid salutes and barking the 
le ground ‘ Sir’ at the end of 
sentence, while two wives stand awkwardly 
> background, feeling left out of things and 
rrassed by their husbands’ foolishness. 
e obvious cracks are already appearing. An 
‘geant is swiftly recaptured by his mousily 
ssive wife; no one seems glad to see the 
sr subaltern who moves from group to 
> with a bonhomous condescension that no 
r has rank to support it. And as the solid 
of drinkers move into the bar and let 
ito choruses of The Quartermaster’s Store 
Run, Rabbit, Run, the action moves on 
ds the confrontation of past and present 
he settling of old debts. 
ere are two of these: an unresolved affair 
en the sergeant and a village girl, now 
ed to the hotel keeper; and the subaltern’s 
tion for which the rest of the party bear 
1 bitter grudge. Organically developed, the 
would have relied on these two motifs, 
1 could have been used to explore the 
| ironies of war and peace. But the form 
red that they should act simply to draw 
udience off the scent. Accordingly when 
ubaltern’s body was found, and rumours of 
m treasure disclosed the nature of what 
© come, the vital components of the play 
unceremoniously discarded, leav- 
yne with the intrepid Inspector 
= and a collection of suspects, 
i whom enly George A. Cooper 
loud-mouthed ex-W.O. II, and 
wen as the cock-sparrow leader 
he party retained anything. of 
original dramatic potency. John 
s’s production caught the self- 
jously spasmodic quality of the 
scenes, and partly redeemed the 
if with a shocking close-up of the 
ed murderer gleefully brandishing 
aally fanged broken bottle in his 
er’s face. 
srtrait of Man’, carefully de- 
fied by its author, Nesta Pain, as 
a play or a documentary’ and 
ously surrendered to me by Mr. 
> in a thin week, belonged to the 
ss of experimental programmes 
sound marvellous in theory and 
ae very hard going in practice. 
was to send Man ‘into a 
pher’s studio and answer his 
about his nature by offering a 
of photographic plates of the 
as seen by specialists in various 


THE LISTENER 


* Portrait of Man’ on January 5, with Aubrey Woods (left) as the photographer 


. and John Carson as Man 


fields. Formally this involved Miss Pain in pre- 
senting her surgeon, cytologist, radiotherapist, 
etc., as deadly rivals instead of colleagues. One 
can accept this, as one can accept her tiresomely 
earnest, seeker. But it would have been better if 
she had given their views straight rather than 
enveloping them in quasi-dramatic language— 
“Your conclusions are bound to be a little— 
shall we say?—superficial ’—-which prevent one 
from paying attention to the matter in their 
statements. Dramatically there can be no advance 
—we know Man will not find the soul—and 
the script underwent great improvement -when 
Miss Pain ‘abandoned the chase for a satiric 
montage of Man as a museum specimen in a 
menagerie displaying familiar behaviour as a 
zoological curiosity. (Shot of mother spanking 
son. Curator: ‘The woman assaults her young 
with sharp lethal blows ’.) 

Dodie Smith wrote a true line when she put 
down ‘that dear octopus from whose tentacles 
we never quite escape’. I would like to have 
the comments of Miss Pain’s curator on the 
quaint antics im the Dear Octopus museum 
whose members returned, under the matriarchal 
sway of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, on January 10. 
Chloe Gibson’s production of this imperishable 


Scene from Dear Octopus, with Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Dora 
Randolph, Michael Denison (centre)’ as Nicholas, and Malcolm Keen 
as Charles 
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old mollusc was a highly theatrical 
affair with plenty of high-pressure 
voice projection, studied artificiality 
of movement, and men with tooth- 
paste smiles and quiffs. Miss Ffrang- 
con-Davies radiated gentle tyranny, 
and there were nice performances by 
Ingrid Sylvester as ‘ Scrap’, and by 
Jean Anderson as the compulsive 
Hilda (‘I always think tiny flies will 
get s"ut in books’) who moves 
through the house in a state never 
far from exasperation. No wonder. 
IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Feeding the Hungry 


AS A CONSCIENTIOUS newcomer to 
this particular hearth I have been 
listening to more plays than is likely 
to be good for me, including repeats 
of productions exalted or deplored 
by previous incumbents. The range 
of sorts of play is very properly 
wide; the quantity, too, is good, for the public 
appetite for drama is great; and the quality is 
far beyond expectation at the best, respectable 
over the run of the mill, and mostly bearable 
at the worst. 

I am much less cheerful about the distribu- 
tion and timing of this mass of material. The 
direction of broadcasting into three channels to 
three nations or levels of intelligence, education, 
or seriousness once looked like a practical and 
even cunning administrative device. It has now 
thoroughly proved itself to be the crassest cul- 
tural blunder of our time. Only the obstinacy 
and professional self-respect of a crew of people 
who persist in taking broadcasting seriously 
prevent the Third from being more effetely 
inbred, the Home from being more suicidally 
middling, and the Light from being more 
anxiously infantile than they are. 

Of course people like to know roughly when 
and where the sort of plays they are apt to 
enjoy will turn up, and in hard times like these 
a protected area for the first performance of 
difficult experiments may be handy. I grant 
also that listeners lazily let themselves be classi- 
fied and stick to a single wavelength. And yet 
it could do no harm to allow nation occasionally 
to. speak unto nation. Among the 
week’s repeats on the Third there were 
three at least deserving passports. The 
Antigone of Sophocles (Third Pro- 
gramme, January 10) deals in universal 
emotions, has been given a beautifully 
lucid translation by C. A. Trypanis, 
and a performance worthy of it in 
force and dignity by an excellent cast. 
They Met on Good Friday (Third, 
January 8), by Louis MacNeice, was 
no minority affair either, swift and 
unexpected in narrative, rich in charac- 
terization, and including some of the 
best writing even he has done for radio. 
And though I did not feel that the 
mixture of police-court realism, music, 
and melancholy quite came off in Peter 
Everett’s Day at TIzzard’s Wharf 
(Third, January 7) there is enough life 
in it to appeal to a wider audience. It 
seems wasteful, too, that on Tuesdays a 
set of murder playlets by members of 
the Crime Writers’ Association should 
always clash on the Light with a major 
Third Programme play. Intellectuals 
and bishops are well known to be 
detection addicts. 


ri 
’ 


“4 clearly enough and had a number of suitably 


Be ‘position allows. him to make his villains ‘ t 
as well as socially undesirable, and one hears 


5 Pe i a gnaiicted 
Greene’ ’s novels are more nerve-rac 
most. The reason may be that his» 


The 


the Hound of Heaven puffing along with the 
police, This may be hard to convey in a 
dramatized version. There was certainly a grave 


absence of menace from Brighton Rock (Home, 


January 4). James Kenney made the young 
monster Pinkie Brown bad, but not abominable. 
He was nervous and on the run too soon, too 


~ certain to be defeated for us to believe it natural 


that Rose, the girl whose knowledge could hang 


him, would easily agree to marry him. Maria 


Charles made her attractive and pathetic, but 
‘unlucky rather than doomed.” The plot ran 


nasty moments but there was no real horror. 


One had time to feel cross with the forces of 
law and order for being so slow and with Rose 


- for being a simpleton. 


[= 


up tension. 


Much more effectively morbid was The Sid 


‘God. of Manhattan, by Ingeborg Bachmann 
(Third, January 5). 


It explained less and used 
the conventions of the medium well in building 
The ‘Good God’ is a diabolical” 
figure with a plausibly benevolent tongue. He is 
‘accused before an equally mythological judge of 


a number of bomb outrages against lovers, in 


which he has been assisted by squirrels.who set 


-- the bombs and act-as spies and provocateurs. 


In evidence we follow the brief affair of a couple 
who meet casually in New York and fall deeply 


in love although the man has soon to leave 


for Europe and tries to hold back or scare his 


lady away. The final execution of the heroine 
is justified by the 


‘Good God’ on the grounds 
that romantic love is disorderly, self-sufficient, 
and anarchistic. The love scenes are managed 
with great eloquence and some subtlety but the 
protective frame of irony by which romance is 
glorified is eventually a strain on the patience. 
The supernatural machinery—especially those 
squirrels—became whimsical as well as fantas- 
tic. But this is a distinguished piece of writing 
which gave the lovers, Katharine Blake and 


Trader Faulkner, opportunities for sustained 


emotion through a range of moods and little 
languages. 

'* Wednesday Maine? offered The Last 
Laugh and The Laboratory (Home, January 6), 
both lightweight anecdotes with trick endings. 


- But the melodrama and the comedy were played 


for all they were worth and the timing was 
neater than it often is in more pretentious pro- 
ductions. 

The Thursday evening series The Verdict of - 


_ the Court (Home) relies on the old truth that 


you can’t go wrong with a court scene, but is 
also reviving less hackneyed cases than usual. 
The Ireland’s Eye Murder (January 7) had an 
interesting element of doubt about it, stated most 


judicially in a postscript by Lord Birkett. 


FREDERICK Laws — 


THE SPOKEN, WORD 
- Art and Politics 
THIS HAS BEEN a political and artistic 


De week. It began (Third Programme, — 
January 3) with the first of a group of © 


talks on modern Germany. In this series a num- 
_ ber of West Germans are to discuss the material 


and spiritual problems of ‘their country: their 
_ attempts to integrate themselves into the world, 


opportune, and, as things turned out, it had a 
lamentable topicality. I switched on, KY must 
pecatess, with a certain cynicism. 

In ‘Mourning for Kant’, Carl Amery, the 
Fonvetiits discussed what he believed to be the 


aes real aeons of his country. It was an honest 


was it, I wondered, tha 
_solable but unchangeable 
Art, like politics, has va ds; a 
discovered one of them when fae hird, ‘January San 
Geoffrey Bownas introduced Poems from the 
_Manyoshu, a selection from | the. first great 
erudite and spnipatieees and I found the poems 
touching, and much less alien than, somehow, 
I had expected Japanese Poems to be. I had the 
same feeling of pleasant surprise when (Third, 
January 5) I heard the first of a new group of — 
‘Art—anti-Art’ programmes, Olivier Todd, 
implacable, quiet, and sharp as a Q.C.,; inter- 
viewed Mr. Ionesco, and his cross-examination 
produced some illuminating statements. Did 
Mr, Ionesco believe in the separation of genres? 
No, he did not; and in his anti-plays he had — 


attempted a synthesis. What had influenced his i 


work? Mr. Ionesco was reticent. Well, perhaps — 
Dadaism and other things. What of his first | 
play, La Cantatrice Chauve? , Favais besoin: 
d’extérioriser un certain état d’ame’. Why had 
his theatre succeeded? Because it was not 
esoteric. Was it (a thrust of the rapier), was it 
decadent? Mr. Ionesco. was simply bewildered. 
The dramatic writer, he said, was not a provheas 
or missionary, he was a witness; and it was 
absurd for him to define an ideology or express 
a message. Had I been listening to * Art—anti- 
Art’ or a talk on Art for Art’s Sake? — 

If this interview seemed surprisingly uncon- 
troversial, I could not say the same of the sister 
programme (Third, January 6). 
Barbara Bray’s deft production, “ We Called our 
Hippopotamus “It’s Toasted” ’: 
of scenes from plays by Apollinaire, Tzara, 


Cummings, Picasso, and others. The programme — 


surely disproved Mr. Ionesco’s contention that 
the theatre had not followed surrealism and the 
movements of the teens and ’twenties of this 
century. But for all its disconcerting vigour, for 


all its intellectual shock-treatment, it did leave - 


a lurking feeling that (in Mr. Tonesco’s words) © 
the theatre was inadequate compared to art and 
literature, 

It was a more orthodox inspiration that led 
the Talks Division to launch ‘ Painting of the 
Month’: a series of twelve appreciations grace-— 
fully timed for the interval of the Sunday- 
afternoon concert, Listeners were invited to sub- 
scribe for coloured reproductions of the pictures” 
in question (with black-and-white details and 


notes); and I settled down hopefully (Home, *y 


January 3) to hear the maiden speech. A suc-_ 


cessful visual programme on sound would, after Se of all Bus a Bitar 
_. "Third Programme listeners w ve 


all, be a triumph for the Spoken Word. 
Alas, the first talk was no triumph. Sir Philip 
Hendy discussed ‘ St, George and the Dragon’: 


the Uccello newly acquired by the National Sal 
Gallery. His comments were personal, erudite, 
charming (there was no more, he observed, to 


- wiched ? 


This was 


a macédoine © 


eo 


and ‘relaxation’. than one could: 
the composer’s _ own,» rather 
_ recording. ce 

~ Yet as soon as the. music. comes ‘to ar 
and releases one from its dazzling ng 
impatience sets in. Is it simply la 
familiarity on our part that prevents: this 
from speaking to us on as many levels a 
Mozart quintets between which .it was 
Does the preoccupation, ee 
subtle and imaginative, with sound as s 
involve a rejection of the whole huma 
tradition of the last six centuries and mo; 
which the greatest music has been at 
sound and symbol? These questions, and 3 
more, have to be asked because it is clear 
unsatisfactory to enjoy this music for supel 
reasons (‘I love the sound it makes— 
exquisite ”) as to reject it on the same level 
stuff all sounds the same to me’). I do 
significant that the texts Boulez ine given 
contralto soloist—the astoundingly a 
Rosemary Phillips on this occasion—sho 
surrealist aphorisms by René Char. But b 
the: next Boulez work in this series (the: ‘Se 

of his Improvisations sur Mallarmé is 1 
given on March 10) perhaps there might be 
to get him or one of his pupils in this co 
to ex explain to us what function — ae 
perform in his work. 
At any rate, it “seems clear to ‘me 
_ performances of music so far removed fror 


preceded and. followed up by analyse 
seousen. What is worth doi 
1e B.B.C. has done well in | 
group of musicians in- the : 


the princess in the Leer the prospective Tike 


dragon-fodder, ‘than of those — 


economical poussins’). 


one 


But talks are a matter of casting as well 
as writing; and how I lamented that such 
good criticism should be delivered with such 


monotony! Why is it that born speakers are 
so few? Does the microphone, or the need to — 
put pen to-paper, really make wits and experts 
so self-conscious? I have an. uneasy feeling that 


_ Englishmen are still far too afraid of showing a 
the feel of a divided Berlin. The series was emotion; and we may have lost a good deal of z 


inspired spoken wordage ‘through -keeping an 
inflexible upper lip. * 
This has been a Sa eee for athe anda a 


-quiet one for features, but I much look forward 2 


to ‘An Evening with ‘Mallarmé’ next week. 
Joanna} RICHARDSON 


ae 
b casts of In 


ce een Bengieaa *Frankel’s 


: er Davy are pleasing in spite of the fact 
- that their characteristic bitter-sweet harmonic 
idiom tends to grow. monotonous, but the group 
of songs by Ivor Gurney taken from his recently 


‘of songs for the | American soprano” 


on account ef ae Home Service ade on. ma ee 
January 5) it should be given in English; the: “es 
effect of English words on the recitative of which 
much of it consists is the same as that of the = 
wrong motor-oil—they clog up the works. 


‘SuCH A GREAT MAN, such a 
ip, (great soul’, 
oa “but he believes in nothing’; and 
can easily imagine in what a shocked tone 
ttered the italicized word. Brahms, however, 
j his faith’ and chose to set St. Paul’s 
me words about ‘faith, hope, and love’, in 
last of his Four Serious ‘Songs, as his final 
ession of it: but from Dvorak’s point of 
as a devout Catholic such words could not 
solated from the: Christian faith which 


red them, and to which—in its most — 


matic form—he gave his unquestioning 
jance. His religion pervaded his whole life 
work. | 
sef Suk, Dvorak’s son-in-law, spoke of him 
aving “an inexpressible ‘delight in work, a 
and uncomplicated relation to God and 
ellow-creatures—these were the qualities of 
spirit. . . . he lived in the assurance that 
yas serving his nation and his God’. His 
uscripts invariably began with the words 
th God’ and ended ‘ God be thanked ’. : 
yvorak spoke of himself as having ‘ ' studied 
the birds, flowers, trees, God and myself’ 
of his genius as ‘the gift of God’ or 
i’s voice’. Karol Hoffmeister, one of his 
raphers, recalls that Dvorak feared that after 
Dleting a great work that voice might not be 
i again, that his creative faculty might 
-a touching example of his humility. 
1e ‘Mass in D, the least distinguished of his 
al works, is at its best in the orchestral 
duction to the Benedictus and the fugal 
us Dei. In the Credo four alto voices sing 


clauses ahead of the rest of the chorus 


repeat them loudly after the manner of the 
2st responsorial chanting; but this device, 
tive at first, soon becomes monotonous, and 
comical . when the altos sing " genitum’ pp 
hich the choir respond ‘ genitum’ ff, with 
. factum’ treated in the same fashion, as if 
lear up any doubt there might be in the 
er. Dvorak has also been inexcusably care- 
over the ‘text, a matter his biographers do 
appear to have noticed. At the start of the 
he omits ‘ Patrem omnipotentem’, then 


aa all—‘ et expecto resurrection- 


s a new ‘cecallate work on a large 
Bohemia a Sect one. The best 


ae: of the first order, and 
ee Dr. Troutbeck’s 


Dvorak once said 


Christum’ before ‘ filium Dei’, and— 


- settings, 


and chorus, 


ao fourth book seemed to me insipid, 


By ALEC Bey Boe RW Ss 


- 


(Saturday, January 23 (Third) 


Gitbertian translation, of whan the. owing 
lines are typical. 

; Convinced we are, deny who can 

__. It is the wondrous holy man. , 
_ The ten Biblical Songs, which Dvorak com- 
posed in 1894, have been much praised, They 
are simple and sometimes moving expressions of 
faith but too often conventional, and even banal, 
in their harmonies to be ranked—as they have 
been—as anything like his best songs. As com- 


- poser of sacred music Dvorak, therefore, is most 


worthily represented by the 
Requiem Mass, and Te Deum. 
‘In the Stabat Mater, composed in 1877, he 
gave his country its first oratorio and poured into 
his setting of the poem a wealth of beautiful 
and expressive melody that largely atones for 
some structural ‘and other faults. The need to 
extend the work to conventional oratorio length 
leads to excessive verbal repetition in every 
number of the score: and there is no doubt that 
the poignant opening number would have been 


Stabat Mater, 


‘much stronger had Dvorak not twice repeated 


the dramatic drop on to a chord of the 
diminished seventh which we first hear in the 
orchestral introduction. Verdi’s and Szyman- 
owski’s on-going settings, without recapitula- 
tions, are far more successful solutions of the 
problem. In the last movement Dvorak works 
‘ Paradisi gloria’, with tiresome repetition of the 
words, into a * big climax, adds a_ typical 
Handelian ‘Amen’, and then produces a bigger 
paradisial climax, ending, however, with a 
beautifully devised and soft chordal ‘ Amen’. 

‘The quiet radiance of Palestrina’s and 
Szymanowski’s treatment is more in keeping 
with the spirit of these last words than Dvorak’s, 
which suggests a pontifical ceremony, with the 
sanctuary ablaze with light. 


The Requiem Mass, composed thirteen years. 


later, is in every way a more successful work. 


Dvorak had by then acquired a large measure of 
_ symphonic skill and could handle this full-scale 


oratorio with much-more assurance. Its leading 
motive, perhaps suggested by the plainsong 
Introit of the Missa pro Defunctis, is a real 
inspiration. It is treated with notable resource 
throughout the work, as for instance in the 
Gradual for soprano solo and chorus, and above 
all in-the Tuba Mirum. Verdi had surpassed 
Berlioz’s rather commonplace setting of this 
section and no doubt Dvorak, aware of both 
determined on another course. 


Trumpets, having announced the leading 


‘motive, repeat it three times, each time stepped 


up semitonally, before—it may be noted—the 
alto soloist sings the words. This is as impressive 
as the Dies irae is not. ‘Pie Jesu’, for soloist 
with the leading motive most 


‘ 
° 


JEREMY NOBLE 


"The Siered Music of | Dvorsk 


The ‘Te Dou . wil be bros al 7.45 p.m. on Wednesday, oie ig 20 i and 7.50 p.m. on 


expressively used, is an exquisite movement: 
and the last movement, which combines Agnus 
Die with Communion is almost as beautiful. 
The Te Deum, composed, just before Dvorak 
left to take up his directorship of Mrs. Thurber’s 
National Conservatory of Art, New York, for 
the fourth centennial celebration of Columbus’s 
discovery of America, is a wholly successful 
work. The composer had the happy idea of 
casting it in the form of a small choral sym- 
phony in four movements and gave it a leading 
theme of Bach-like character which reappears, 
with enchanting effect, in the soprano solo (with 
chorus) ‘ Sanctus Dominus Sabaoth’. Dvorak, 
one feels sure, wanted his beloved birds to have 
a part in the general praise of God and his 
Son, and gives a version of the theme to flute 


and clarinet and, when the chorus enter, to flute ~ 


and cor anglais to represent them in this middle 
section of the first movement. The verses of 
Te Deum from Salvum fac to the end are an 
addition, by some unknown hand, to the original 
text of Nicetas, Bishop of Remesiana, who 
died early in the fifth century, and _ their 
penitential character accounts for the fact that 
the hymn was chanted in times of great calamity 
in the Middle Ages, Gloria in excelsis Deo 
being used on joyous and solemn occasions. In 
later years Te Deum became associated, as now, 
with occasions of national or communal rejoicing 
and it is in that light that Dvorak saw it; 
whereas Verdi took note of the change of tone 
t ‘Salvuum me fac’ and in particular of the 
sudden introduction of the first person singular 
in the last verse, ‘In te Domine speravi, non 
confundar in aeternum ’. 

The third movement is a remarkably original 
scherzo (marked vivace) in which various 
orchestral instruments—oboes, horns, violins, 
etc.—successively double the voice parts, the 
orchestra adding clinching figures at the end 
of each vocal phrase. Towards the end of the 
last movement, which begins with a beautiful 
soprano solo (with chorus); Dvorak, append- 
ing one of the versicles and responses that follow 
Te Deum when ceremonially sung (and Alleluia 
on his own account), works excitingly towards 


the recapitulation of his leading theme, the 


orchestra therefore concluding the hymn. 

There is a certain amount of verbal repeti- 
tion and some of Dvofak’s usual false quanti- 
ties in the setting: but, as he said when being 
given a doctorate of music at Cambridge and 
not understanding a word of the oration by 
the Dean of the Faculty, ‘to compose Stabat 
Mater (which had just been performed) is, after 
all, better than to know Latin’: and one might 
add to have composed Te Deum is that much 
better again. It is a small masterpiece. 


THE FIRST OLYMPIC contest in 
the history of the game is to be 
played at Turin next April, and the British 


_ Bridge League is conducting a long series of — 


trials to find Britain’s team. The first half of 
the final trial for six teams has been played, and 


~ on Network Three last Sunday Terence Reese 


(whose team has a narrow lead), Harold Frank- 


lin, Boris Schapiro, and David Davenport dis- _ 


cussed hands from the event. Also present, to 

speak about problems of selection, was the 

British Bridge League chairman, Geoffrey Butler, 

who said that he did not expect any of the 

_ younger players to get into the British team this 
year, but hoped they might do so next year. 

The first hand posed a problem in bidding 


HAROLD FRANKLIN. see TEREN 


Spades. This was  Sapperied: by Franklin and 


Davenport, but Reese} Schapiro, and Butler pre- 
ferred a straightforward Three Diamonds. 

In actual play, Reese (West) and Schapiro 
(East) reached Five Diamonds after the sequence: 


Double (by East); Three Diamonds—Four Dia- 


monds; Five Clubs—Five Diamonds, Franklin 
and L. Tarlo bid: Double; Two Spades—Three 


Hearts; Three Spades—Four ‘Diamonds 3) Five <9 
Other pairs were defeated in Three wu: 
_ No Trumps or Six Diamonds. At one table West 


Diamonds. 


made a penalty pass of One Spade doubled and 
defeated this by one trick; none of the panel 
cared for the penalty pass. 

The riext hand was dealt by South at game all: 


force 


; i I ri 
with Two Clubs, 7. Flint (Ea 
and South doubled. “West 


4 going five oom, , & : s 
Four pairs reached Four Hearts, but ¢ Cony 


im after opponents had opened. These were the NORTH. — 
wid East-West hands, at game all, dealer North: &Q97 - made it. As the cards lie, West t can simply. tru 
Seer nae ¥J862 a spade in dummy, But there i isa danger 
s, &A763 as &. F535 5 2 es being over-trumped. The usual play, afte 
v5. ¥KQ1084 _ l84 ami club lead and a ruff of a second club, we 
@K984 SA 764 &4AK1062 ay5 ‘ diamond to the King and Ace, another ¢ 
&KQ103 BAIS wEst ¥ AK 97 43 ¥Q5 EAST ruff, then Ace and another heart. At this pe 
o4 @KQJ96 only ‘Leslie Dodds found the winning c 
At every table North opened the bidding with a7 &9652 tinuation of cashing the Q J of diamor 
One Spade. Five of the East players made a SOUTH — leading the Jack - of spades - to the Ace, : 
_ take-out double, one bid Two Hearts. The main &843 — ‘throwing North into the lead with | the for 
question was: if East doubles and South passes, ¥ 10 round of hearts. To make this play decl: 
os how should West respond to the double? @A1082 has to” read exactly the : distedbubion of. Nor 
Most players chose a game-forcing bid of Two *®AKQ103 meee pee ny" shee ee ~ 
a + 4 a Sie = 
ry ‘ A 4 


10° 195 7 


ak 


ae al | 


od iy eee suggestions 
for breakfast dishes. (1) Devilled 


yenne pepper, and lemon juice. (2) Grilled 
on toast the underside of a 
et, turn, put the bacon on top and grill. 
utéed kidneys served on halved tomatoes. 


-syrup. (5) Omelette with 
bread cooked with the egg. 
ais are suitable for lunch or 

. (1) Fresh haddock stuffed with a mixture 
ced cooked bacon, breadcrumbs, and pars- 
vered with overlapping rashers of streaky 
This should be baked in the oven. 
Sei eee apneic heated in gravy (or tinned 
and served with carrots, peas, and chest- 
@G) Home-made galantine of veal with 
y and orange salad. (4) Jugged hare: a 
‘tl serve ten people or make two or three 
for a smaller family. Use part of it to 
mare pie. This is made like rabbit pie; it 
th better if the bones are removed first. 
those of us who have to provide a high 
uggest: (1) Herring salad: pickled herring 
to dice and mixed with diced potato 
eetroot. (2) ‘Yankee’ two-decker hot 
ch: slice tea-cakes into three and toast 
de of each. Sandwich with grilled bacon 
omato. (3) Rum-tum-tiddy: a tin of 
soup cooked with half a pound of 
Cheese and a beaten egg until thick. 
on toast. (4) Potted fish: mix sieved 
. fish with one-fourth of its weight 
amed butter and a teaspoon of lemon 


‘Varying 1 the “Menu 


By MARGARET RYAN 


For puddings I would suggest: (1) Apple 
and nut turnovers: purée of apples with chop- 
ped nuts, baked in pastry squares. (2) Banana 
cream: bananas mashed with yoghourt, cream, 
-and sugar. (3) Gingerbread upside-down pud- 
ding: a gingerbread mixture piled over dessert 
pears and baked. (4) Orange meringue pie: made 


like lemon meringue, but using orange juice and 
grated rind instead of lemon: (5) Rhubarb and 
raisin pie—a plate pie: sprinkle the rhubarb 
with seeded raisins before adding the upper 
crust. (6) Apple porcupine: baked apple, stuck 
after baking, with shredded almonds or pea nuts, 
and browned.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


R. Y. JENNINGS (page 51): Whewell/ Pro- 
fessor of International Law, Cambridge 
University; joint editor of the International 
and Comparative Law Quarterly 

Huco BUSCHMANN (page 56): General 
Manager of Eternit, a business with 
offices in West Germany and Switzerland 

D. E. G. PLOWMAN (page 65): Lecturer in 
Psychology, University College of Swansea 

Net McKENDRICK (page 69): Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


University 

STEVEN WATSON faze 72): Lecturer in 
Modern History and Junior Censor, 
Oxford University; tutor of Christ Church 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN (page 81): Architec- 
tural correspondent of The Observer; 
Principal of the Architectural Association 
School, London, 1949-51; author of A 
Picture History of the English House 

Honor TrRAcyY (page 83): journalist; author 
of Mind you, I've said nothing! Forays 
in the Irish Republic, etc. 

LAUuRIE LEE (page 83): poet; author of Land 


at War, The Bloom of Candles, The 
Voyage of Magellan, Cider with Rosie, etc. 

Goronwy REES (page 84): Principal, Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
1953-57; translator of Conversations with 
Kafka, etc. 

DouGLAS PARMEE (page 88): Lecturer in 
French, Cambridge University; translator 
of Prosper Mérimée’s Slight Misunder- 
standing 

HENRY REED (page 93): poet, critic and 
radio-dramatist; author of A Map of 
Verona, The Novel Since 1939, etc. 

JOHN Morris, C.B.E. (page 95): Controller, 
Third Programme, B.B.C., 1952-58; author 
of Traveller from Tokyo, etc. 

ANTHONY RHODES (page 95): author of The 
Dalmatian Coast, Where the Turk Trod, 
A Life of Gabriele D’ Annunzio, etc. 

ANDREW BoyD-(page 96): member of the 
editorial staff of The Economist 

ALEC ROBERTSON (page 105): Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music; author of The 
Interpretation of Plainchant, Dvo7ak, etc. 


sword No. |,546. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


value 30s., 


Poems by Various Hands. 


By Babs 
: book tokens, 


, date: first post on Thursday, January 21. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

ing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

larked * Crossword” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 


cross are normal (and easy). Clues down are 
ns from seventeen poets: each is the second line 


oem from which it is extracted. The answer to be 


> 


er 2 
sepesassnesennasansanagenagunnenseresessreen say 


inserted in the diagram is the second Christian name of the 
poet: ¢.g., the line ‘ And he stoppeth one of three’ would 
lead to the answer Taylor. (R. = reversed, U. = up.) 


CLUES — ACROSS ; 
IR. Can I still claim to be a gentleman? Vil 
have a bash, anyway (5) 
4. It sounds as if a lot of people want to see the 
gardens (3) 
6. Sweet Crete (5) 
9. The umbrella on the top of the tope (3) 
10, One of those things that England and Australia 
dispute about (3) 
11. The Great Lake char.’ (You may_have to guess 
—most of it) (5) 
12. This sort of wind is said to be entirely un- 
beneficent (3) 
13. A tax for the island (5) 
14. A- magnetic personality for the island (3) 
15. Penny or cockchafer? (3) 
16. Take back what you said about humbug (6) 
19, This comes of lightening ship (6) 
21. Lay it down, if you must, but be careful not 
to break it (3) $ 
23. It looks like lightning. Run for it! (4) 
24. In a state of tension, like St. Peter (5) 
25. Burnt in a censer, so (4) 
29. A perch for the cockchafer’s return (3) 
$0R. Acorn-shells—they’re a degenerate lot, 
that’s the nub, alas (7) 
$31. Glanders (7) 
32. N.N., by no means a nonentity (3) 
33. Trifles 7) 
84. These were probably called home across the 
sands of Dee (3) 


and 


DOWN 
DIRTY WEATHER 


27. Like those Nicean barks of yore (5), 
~ 47%. (Aulis and Tauris and the Scythian shore), (8) 


wy 


2. Across this watery waste we fare, (4) 

3. Just the worst time of the year (7) 

8U. For skies as couple-coloured as a brindled cow (6) 
23. Upon a wintry bough. (6) 


NICE SOCIAL POINT 
The finger points look through like rosy blooms, (7) 
if we have failed in etiquette, (8) 
3 For we are the people of England, that has not 
spoken yet, (5) 


aaee 


BEACHY HEAD IDYLL 
5. Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, (5) 
1. His heart hung all upon a silken dress. (6) 
2. Long has it waved on high; (7) 
8. Across it, clouds and thistle-clocks fly. (3) 
6G. At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee (7) 
U. Light of step and heart was she. (4) 


LEAVE ME ALONE! 


26. My fingers ache, my lips are dry; (6) 
28. Dig the grave and let me lie. (5) 


Solution of No. 1,544 


fA [Malt {elusR|t | 


NOTES 

Across: 1, Mauther, sai. 3. Bears, alone. 5. Paid, hither. 
9. Lean, chicle. 32. Belts, share. 16. Tune, corner, 20. 
Pee], around. 23. Near, mullet. 25. Pyne, thrown, 28. 
Seans, ideal. : 

Down: 1, Bared, bread, debar. 2. Leash, halse, shale. 16, 
Pares, spear, spare. 19. Hater, heart, earth. 

King’s move: 10. Byron, ‘Don Juan’ xi 37, 18, Ul-lag-e, 


22. Run-agate. 
Ist prize: E. N. Adlington (Elstree); 


Mrs. J, R. Nicol (London, S.W.1)3; 
W. H. Askew (Driffield) 


2nd prize: 
3rd _ prize: 


ae ie 


~ Graduate 
_Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, correc- 


LEISURE | 


is well spent — 
‘in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you ,are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not. merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. _ 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Tutors. The Courses comprise 


tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A guarantee is given that,‘in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
15,000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from 1947. 


@® Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24.~ 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY) 


Sir Isaac Pitman began the system of postal 
tuition 120 °years ago. Since then thousands of 
men and women of all ages have achieved 
personal success with Pitman’s. You can have 
Success too, if you enrol with this famous College 
mow. You study at home, in your spare time. 
Expert tutors give you personal, individual 
tuition. All fees are payable by instalments, 


PITMAN’S PERSONAL POSTAL COURSES 
include— 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION: 


Essential for many careers. Pitman Home Study 
includes all the popular subjects. Fees £3-10:0 for 
one subject, £5.10.0 for two, £7.15.0 for three, 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Learn 
ASSiMiL way. Assimilate the language by 
listening to conversations on gramophone 
records, with an illustrated book to guide you. 
French, German, Italian, Russian or Spanish, 
Preliminary course £6.15.0, 

SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING: Courses for 
the beginner and the shorthand typist wishing 
to qualify as a private secretary. Fees from £4. 
BOOK-KEEPING: 

CORRESPONDENCE & REPORT WRITING: 
These practical courses are both popular and of 
great value in business. Fees £4, 
PHOTOGRAPHY Popular, practical leisure 
OIL PAINTING courses for young and old. 
STORY WRITING Full details on application. 


ACT NOW Write for a FREE prospectus. 


State your special interest. 
$ 34 PITMAN HOUSE - GODALMING - SURREY | 


the _ easy 


M4 REREISI Me Ja Sct caves cascesecsscvesseceuveeneae 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road} Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British. erage ay Corporation at 35 
. London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Strate London, W. 


Economics, Languages, etc. 
staff of highly qualified Tutors. 


FRENCH 
‘CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


1—Cours de Langue et de Civilisation 
Frangaise. 


2—Basie French for Conversation. 
3—Translation Courses. 

Lesson by lesson coaching by experienced 
French teachers. Books and/or records 


supplied. Combined Class/Correspondence 
courses. Easy payments. Send for Brochure. 


MENTOR 


4 11 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. { 


~ Courses of Home Study for. 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for General Certificate of Education | 
(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University - 
Entrance requirements, and the Final examinations for Degrees (B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., obtainable without residence). 
Also for Bar (Pts. I and II), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, and many 
other examinations. Private Study Courses available in Sociology, . 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired, 


‘4% PROSPECTUS containing full iaforantioe’ free from the Registrar, 


= UNIVERSITY : 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


THE ol “WS \\H 


—. 


STEPPING 5 STONE TO SUCCESS ae 


is to enrol for one of 


MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL ‘courses 
General Certificate-of Education 


Individual Preparation for this Examination 
| CIVIL SERVICE 
"| Specialised Postal Tuition for ALL examinations 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating~ 
subjects in which you are interested, to 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 
MERCER’S — 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
47- 39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone REGent 1329 


CALLERS W ELCOME—MONDAYS TO 
FRIDAYS, 10 a.m, to 4 Jn 


CHILDREN ’§ AID SOCIETY 


é (Incorporated by Royal Charter) 3 
21) LEIGHAM COURT -ROAD, LONDON, $.W.16. 


Please listen—and ask your friends to do so, too. 


kk * 


kk * 


Mr. DENZIL BATCHELOR 


will be speaking at 8.25 pm. 
(HOME SERVICE PROGRAMME) 
on. Sunday, January. Lith a 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUIT 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SER 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATI 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal | 
is the most efficient, the most economk 
the most convenient means of prepari 
General Geceeriont ~ Fttee a ae I 
exams.: for B, c.Econ., et 
ternal London ihe Degrees: fo 
Service, Local Government and comr 
exams.: for professional exams. in La 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pe; 
Management: for §.S. M.A., Inst. of | 
exams. Many intensely ‘practical (non- 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250 000 EXAM. SUCCE 
Guarantee of “Coaching until Succ 
Text-book Lending Library, ‘Moderati 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus; sent FR 
request, mentioning exam. or subje 
which interested to the Secretary © 


im METROPOLITAN COLLE 
dq ST. ALBANS 


Be a Maste 
of English 


You are Judged by the Way 


_ You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly 4 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students*‘say that the Effect 
English Course is the bestrinvestm 
they have ever made. The tuition i 
planned that you gain noticeable improven 
within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this uni 
Course within the reach of everyc 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY 


Send to The Regent Institute (De 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
free copy ofprospectus, ‘Word Master 

Don’t delay. Write for this interest 


‘booklet NOW. There is ‘no- obligati 


é 


on the nork of 


THINKING PEOPLE MUST SEE THE 


A challenging exhibition. It will instruct 
and inspire. See the great work being 
done to end world poverty (one in = 
three is always starving). This is the 

war that matters. 


CENTRAL HALL - WESTMINSTER 

Weekdays Jan. 16—23. 

Entry to Exhibition and Cinema 

Adults 1s.; Children 6d.; O.A.P’s. Free 
_ Week’s Souvenir Programme ¥s.3 post: 

free from ‘War on Want’, 

9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5, 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


Thurs., Jan.21,7.30p.m. 
Songs and Dances from 
Britain@Commonwealth. 
Chairman Rt, 
Clement Davies, Q.C., 
M.P.,Tickets5/-,4/-.2/6.1/-. 


Open 10 a.m.—9 p.m. 


Special Events | _ 

Sat. Jan: 23, 7.30 p.m.. 
Final Rally, Chairman: 
Garnet Gordon, C.B.E, 

peakers: 

Dr. M. Moulik(F. ak 
Walter Padléy, M.P., 

Rt. Hon. Earl De La 


Hon. 


Ww .B. : 
‘Tickets from Keith? rowse Tickets pene Bookable 
or'WaronWant'(S.A.E.) | at 2/-. . ‘ 


-1.—January 14, 1960 


GOING ABROAI 


Language Problem Solved 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Lan 

in half the usual time has been s 
The Pelman method is enabling thousa 
men and women to learn languages w' 
translation. By the Pelman system you 
French in French, and so on, English 
used at all. 


' The method is explained i in four little | 
one for each language. Send for the boo 
interests you and it will be sent you, tos 
with a specimen lesson, gratis and posi 

WE Lheck 1411 


erie POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


- Pelman Languages Institute, 
: 82, Norfolk_Mansions. Wigmore 
: London, W.1 


H Please send details of Pelman metho 
: learning: French, German, Spanish, It: 


fg (Cross out three of these) 


: Name...., 


i Address.. 


is far and away the easiest o 
shorthands to learn, to write an 
read; the reason is that it use: 
ordinary letters of the alph 
Speedhand enables every wor 
the language to be condensed 
instantly tread back, the Speed 
form indicating the paces of 
English word. Here is a fast, e 

phonetic shorthand which you 
guaranteed to be able to learn | 
hours (the “short course” in 
9 -hours) without’ -correspond 
lessons. For ‘ull particulars of 
new edition of the ge sfr! Ma 
and free trial lesson, please wri 


THE SCHOOL OF’ SPE! 
(Dept. L.63) Hilts” ee ba 


‘ 


